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—_—_ 
Divinity. 


MAN MAGNIFIED BY THE DIVINE REGARD: 


A SERMON ; 
BY THE REV. RICHARD WATSON. 
(Concluded from page 13.) 


Havine shown what Man is, according to the scriptural account, 
and how God hath ‘‘ magnified” him, we proposed, 

II. To point out the practical improvement which flows from 
facts so established, and so illustrative of the divine benignity. 

1. We are taught the folly and voluntary degradation of the 
oe part of the unhappy race of mankind. God hath “set 

is heart” upon them; but they set not their heart upon God, and 

add to their sin the guilt of the deepest ingratitvde. ‘‘Ye that 
forget God” is their sad, but accurate description; for how 
obviously true is the charge! His works, magnificent, and nume- 
rous, and curious as they are, bring him not to mind; nor their 
daily mercies received from Imm; nor their occasional correc- 
tions. In the world which God hath made and filled with his 
glory, man is “ without God;” and in the world which he hath 
redeemed and filled with the sound of the glad tidings, he is 
“without Christ.” His thoughts are not won by the wisdom of 
the redeeming mystery ; nor his affections, by its display of love 
ineffable and boundless. He has, as we have seen, the greatest 
capacities of nature,—capacities, to the improvement of which no 
bound can be set,—and he wholly occupies them in trifles. The 
greatest good is set before him, the pardon of sin, the favour of 
God, and the renewal of his nature; but he has “no heart to it;” - 
and the invitation of his Saviour is disregarded, because his taste is . 
vitiated, and he neither “discerns,” nor affects “the things of 
God.” They open to him the highest pleasures, because they 
secure the manifestation of the divine favour to the heart, the 
presence of the Holy Spirit himself as “the Comforter” and 


__ access to God in prayer, and solemn transporting meditation ; but 
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he prefers vain society, vain shows, vain converse, and animal 
gratifications. Even eternal life, with all its nobleness and gran- 
deur of prospect, awakens no desire, and excites to no effort. 
Was, what” then “is man,” that thou art still mindful of him,” 
“the son of man, that thou visitest him!” Why art thou not 
weniied with his perverseness, his delays, his insensibility! O 
infinite forbearance and patience! Still thou settest thine heart 
upon him; still thou sayest, ‘ How shall I give thee up!” Sull 
thine inviting voice, “Return unto me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lord,” purstes him through all his wanderings from 
thee! Still thou triest every kind and persuasive art, and every 
monitory correction, to subdue his will, and regain his alienated 
heart; intent only upon his rescue from the danger, which he 
himself seeks in the madness of his heart, and in the error of his 
ways. We need nothing more to heighten the glory of thy grace, 
and nothing but our own insensibility to mark the depth of our 
own depravity. ‘‘ To abhor ourselves as in dust and ashes,” is the 
first lesson we are taught by these facts ;—to return to God with 
weeping and with supplication ; and to be ashamed and confounded 
even “in the day when he is pacified towards us for all that we 


have done.” 
2. The subject affords an instructive test of our religious pre- 


tensions. 

What is religion? It is that by which Almighty God, in his in- 
finite goodness, magnifies man, morally magnifies him, and makes 
him truly great. 

(1.) By the noble and elevating knowledge which it imparts. Is 
this the effect with us? Do we restin the barren and ill-understood 
generalities of doctrine, looking into the perfect law of liberty, as 
a man beholding his natural face in a glass, and going away and 
forgetting what manner of person he is; or do we “continue 
therein ?” Do we “meditate on these things?” Are we led out by 
a hallowed curiosity to inquire “ what is “that good, and perfect, 
and acceptable will of God ;” and knowing it, do we often return 
to feed upon this truth in holy musings? Are these the subjects to 
which our spirits fly with affectionate ardour from the little vani- 
ties of life? Do we catch their spirit, do we take the impress of 
their sanctity ? 

(2.) True religion makes “ great,” by the relation it siees us 
to God,—the relation of “sons.” Is this our character? Have 
we so “believed on his name,” that we can claim this ‘‘ power,” 
right, privilege, “to become the sons of God ;” and do we wear 
in our spirits this abiding testimony, that we ‘are “the children 
of God’” 

(3.) By the restoration of our nature to the divine image. Are 
we thus magnified? Has the image of the earthly passed away, 
and given place to the new, the heavenly impress? Look into 
your hearts; are the characters of the new man there visible and 
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distinct ? Look into the course ard tenor of your life; does the 
fulness of the renewed principle pour its sanctity and odour through. 
your meek and healing speech, through your righteous and benefi- 
cent actions ? 

(4.) By the new and elevated envs for which it teaches us to live. 
How low are the objects and pursuits of worldly men! For gild, 
and adorn, and hide them as they please ; let them give to trifling 
the air of business, and to selfishness the aspect of public good, 
and regard to the social benefit of others; the whole may be re- 
solved into the Epicurean maxim, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die ;”—a selfish and temporary gratification and in- 
terest is the sole epitome. But the ends of living proposed in 
our religion, and which are seriously kept in view by every true 
Christian, are of a kind as ennobling, as those of worldly men are 
debasing and destructive ;—the approbation of God; regard to his 
will as our only rule in all things; living not for ourselves but for 
others ; and the final acceptance of our persons, in “ the day of 
his appearing.” By these ends true religion magnifies man ;— 
but have they caught our eye, and do they fix our undeviating re- 
gards? 

(5.) It magnifies him, by its singular principles of faith and 
love-—By its faith, which is not the mere assent of the judgment, 
but the trust of the heart. It is the evidence of unseen things ; 
that which makes visible the invisible God, as Witness, Ruler, 
Judge, and Saviour, ‘ near at hand, and not afar off,” so that we 
learn to walk with God, and to fear nothing but him, and to hope 
in nothing but in him. It is that which unveils too the invisible 
world, as well as the invisible God, and teaches man to try all 
present things by measures taken from eternity, and to refer all 
actions to their fruits and effects there.—By love; as singular a 
principle, and as peculiar to Christianity as faith; for it is nota 
philosophic approbation ; it is not admiration of God merely, nor 
esteem for his perfect and holy character; but it is ardent attach- 
ment to him as the Supreme Excellence; it is an infinite grati- 
tude to him as to an infinite benefactor ; it is delight and joy in him 
as our Father; it is the principle which leads to intercourse and 
communion with God threugh the Holy Ghost, and which sensi- 
bly unites every soul, made vital by regenerating grace, with 
the wital influence of God. It is not necessary to stay to point 
out what is so obvious, that such principles must, wherever they 
vigorously exist, be the source of great and high thoughts, purpo- 
ses, affections, powers, and enjoyments. But do these magnify- 
ing principles exist, and operate, and abide in you? 

__ These are all points of serious and most important inquiry ; for 
if the goodness of God is expressed in his gracious purpose to 
“magnify” us by the instrumentality of religion, and we are un- 
exhalted, and unrenewed, his kindness has hitherto been frustra- 
ted by our own obstinacy and resistance. Art thou, then, who 
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uow readest this declaration, “that God has magnified man, and 
set his heart upon him,” in the midst of a religious system where 
all is magnificence of purpose, mean and grovelling still? Is thy 
spirit dark amidst this splendour ? dead, though often the voice of 
the Son of God has invited thee to live? in bondage, when thou 
mightest walk in liberty from sin? a slave, when thou art called 
to be a son? Earthly in thine affections, when the spiritual bles- 
sings in heavenly places in Christ Jesus are arranged and displayed 
to excite desire and effori, what “ part or Jot hast thou in this 
matter?” Boast not of the truth of the Gospel; for the light by 
which thou walkest not, only discovers the more clearly that thou 
art “ignorant and out of the way ;” a base worldling with a chris- 
tian name; a miserable self-deceiver, taking words for things, and 
saying unto Christ, “ Lord, Lord,” without one operative princi- 
ple of abiding faith, love, and obedience. Take away the veil ot 
thy religious profession, and see and feel that thou art poor, and 
miserable, and blind, and naked; and, withal, that thou hast been 
so besotted by the deceitfulness of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, as to have said, to this moment, “I am rich and increased 
in goods, and have need of nothing.” Yet if thou awakest fully 
to thy danger, despair not. Upon thee, even thee, false as well 
as sinful as thou hast been,—false to thyself, false to the Church, 
false to Christ,—God hath “set his heart.” He remembereth 
that thou art man, an immortal man, one whose sins were laid 
upon Him who was “ delivered for thy offences, and raised again 
for thy justification ;” and he wills not that thou shouldest perish. 
His hand is upon thee for mercy and not for judgment; suffer him 
to raise thee, to “set thee on high,” to put thee among the _— 
ces of his people, to make thee “great” in his salvation. Hear 
his voice with thy inmost soul, calling thee to “ glory, honour, 
and immortality ;’—“ to-day” hear it, and “harden not thy 
heart.” 

3. We are taught by our subject to form a proper estimate of 
our fellow men, and of our obligations to promote their spiritual 
and eternal benefit. 

Our text asks, ‘What is man?” and if the answer required 
were the actual moral condition of mankind, how sad a reply 
must be given! What are the. majority of professing Christian 
men? They have a “form of godliness,” but deny its power, or 
live in utter disregard of it. ‘This is their condemnation,” their 
peculiar and aggravated condemnation, “ that light has come into 
the world; but they love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil.” What are Jewish men? “ Blindness has hap- 
pened unto Israel ;” the veil is upon their hearts ; they search the 
Scriptures, but their prejudices have taken away “the key of 
knowledge,” and they find not Him of whom the Law and the 
Prophets are full. They are uncovenanted, “ desolate, and for- 
caken.” What are Mahometan men, of whom many millions are 
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found in the earth? Believers in an impostor, and imbruted by a 
religion which makes sensuality its noblest reward, and its heaven 
a brothel. What are the countless multitudes of Pagan men! 
‘A deceived heart hath turned them aside, they feed on ashes, 
nor is there understanding in them to deliver their soul, or to sav, 
Is there not a lie in my right hand?” They are “ without God, 
without Christ, without hope,” without morals, and, as far as hu- 
man observation has gone, in the most thickly peopled parts of 
those wretched regions where “Satan has his seat,” “there is 
none righteous, no, not one !” How fearful and heart-rending an 
answer is this to give to such a question ! : 

But if, when we ask “ What is man?” the answer -required 
should respect the capacity of man, under the influence of the 
grace of God, to rise from this state of wretchedness and pollution, 
it has been already given; and there is not one among these delu- 
ded millions, whether they dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, or surround us in our daily intercourse with society,— 
whether they are dark by being plunged in surrounding darkness, 
or dark by a wilful exclusion of surrounding light,—but may be 
brought to the knowledge and love of (:od our Saviour. The 
conscience which guilt darkens and disturbs may be sprinkled by 
the blood of Jesus; the heart which swells and rankles with every 
evil passion, may become all purity, tenderness, and love ; and 
the body the temple of the Holy Ghost. Those who have no 
hope may fly for refuge to the hope set before them; and they 
who wander in innumerable paths of destructive error, like sheep 
Going ‘eattey, may return “to the Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls. 

Here then, on one hand, is a being of infinite capacity and 
value, in an actual condition of depravity and danger ; and, on 
the other, the possibility of his being raised into a holy and felici- 
tous condition; and precisely as these two views of the case of 
man affect us, will be our conduct. If we rightly judge, and 
rightly feel, one of these views will excite our pity, the other wil! 
inspire a generous hope; and pity and hope, as they are both ac- 
tive and influential principles, must, if they are really excited. 
awaken us to the magnitude of the work of human salvation, and 
call forth in this great cause an unwearied effort. These consider- 
ations unfold the spring of the activity and devotion of the firs: 
Ministers of Christ, and of the first Churches, who so readily co- 
operated with them. ‘ The love of Christ constrains us, because 
we thus judge, that ifone died for all, then were all dead!” Thev 
argued the danger of man from the means taken to save him; and 
they knew that the means had not failed of their effect, but that 
they who were “dead” might “ live,” because Christ had “ died” 
for this very purpose.—They explain the reason for which truc 
Christians, in all ages, have been animated with restless desires 
and anxieties to benefit mankind, and why the philosophers of 
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this world have been, and still are, so cold to human welfare.. 


** What is man” in their systems ; that he should awaken a care, 
or demand an effort or a sacrifice ? He is a worm of the earth, an 
insect of larger growth ;—let him perish,— a moth is crushed, 
and the system goes on. But the sentiments in the text awaken 
other feelings. That God has “set his heart” on man, is the 
most powerful reason why we should set our hearts upon him ; 
and because he hath so loved us, how forcibly must we feel it, 
that “‘ we ought to love one another.” For “ what is man” in 
the christian system? Not a being to be neglected. All that res- 
pects him is awfully great; and renders him a prize worth the 
most arduous contest. He is the image of God in ruins; but 
still accountable for his actions. He must be judged; he may 
perish, and without help will perish; and what is perishing, when 
a deathless nature is the subject! These are the thoughts which 
unlock the affections, and give to zeal its energy. ‘‘ Knowing the 
terrors of the Lord, we persuade men.” And we know, too, 
“the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; that he who was rich,” for 
the sake of all the blind and infatuated sinful men about us, and 
in our world, “ became poor, that they through his poverty might 
be made rich ;” that he is “ rich to all that call upon him,” has no 
“respect of persons,” and by us has commanded his truth to be 
dispersed, and his grace to be distributed. Let these views more 
deeply influence us, that we may never loiter in the work assigned 
to each ofus, if we are truly recovered to God ourselves,—that of 
‘ strengthening our brethren.” On them who are perishing for 
lack of knowledge, never can we too earnestly, and affectionately, 
and yearningly, “set our hearts.” If you convert a sinner from 
the error of his ways, ‘‘ you save a soul from death ;” and can a 
more powerful motive be urged ? You place another child in the 
family of God; you open a mind to knowledge ever enlarging, 
and to feelings which shall yield a felicity more noble and sancti- 
fying throughout cternity. You advance the rapture of angels, 
for there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth; you 
heighten the joy of your Lord himself, for he sees of the travail 
of his soul and is satisfied. Happy will it be when this true esti- 
mate of man shall be taken by the universal Church of Christ. 
Its torpor will be shaken off, its disputes and bickerings silenced, 
and every thought be absorbed, and every energy put forth, in 
the solemn work of saving souls from death. O thou who hast 
set thine heart upon man, inspire us with some larger portion of 
thine own boundless and tender charity! 

4. Lastly, we see in our subject a reason for the exercise of a 
constant and cheerful trust in God. 

After such demonstrations of his love to us, our limited expecta- 
tions from his mercy, and our frequent doubts, may justly be 
reproved. He delighted to make us what we are, and he hasted 
to rescue us when sin had made the very greatness and glory of 
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our nature, our curse and bane; and having given us his Son, 
will he not “ with him also, freely give us all things?” Let us then 
firmly trust in the Lord. His eyes “run to and fro in the earth, 
that he may show himself strong in behalf of them that fear him.” 
His ears are open to our prayers ; and his promises of supply are 
ample as our wants. His proper work as “ the Captain of our sal- 
vation’’ is, to bring us as a partof his “‘ many sons to glory.” If 
he had not been more concerned for us than we for ourselves, we 
had never known his quickening influence, nor his saving power ; 
and “if when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more being reconciled we shall be 
saved By HIs LIFE.” This is our hope and joy,—the life of Jesus. 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us; and because he 
lives, we shall live also. He has made it his very office to save us : 
he “sets his heart upon us through every stage of our journey ; 
and never so intensely as in the hour of danger and difficulty. 
Lift up then the hands which hang down, and confirm the feeble 
knees! ‘The divine dispensations of creation, providence, and grace, 
unite to “magnify” us : and the glorious purpose shall not close 
at death; it shall go on till mortality is swallowed up of life, and 
shall be completed only when eternity has fulfilled its round, and 
man can receive, and infinite fulness can bestow no more. 


eee) 6 oo 
Biography. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. DAVID SIMPSON, M. A. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 


By the invitation of Charles Roe, Esq. on leaving Bucking- 
ham, he accepted a residence with that gentleman at Maccles- 
field ; and soon after his arrival there, became curate of the Old 
Church, at that time the only church in the town. He had not 
been long in this situation, before he married Miss Waldy, of 
Yarm, a young lady of distinguished excellence and piety ; but 
who was spared to him only for the short period of fifteen months. 
She died on the 14th of September, 1774, leaving a daughter, 
who afterwards became the wife of Mr. Lee, a respectable attor- 
ney, at Wem, in Shropshire, and who is still living. This be- 
reavement was a heavy afiliction; but, amidst all the ardour of 
the affection he cherished for the memory of Mrs. Simpson, he 
humbly submitted to the will of unerring wisdom and immutable 
love, and was supremely concerned, that the melancholy event 
might be sanctified to his own spiritual improvement and useful- 
ness inthe church of God. . 

Mr. Simpson had not been long in his curacy, before that plain- 
ness and faithfulness in preaching, which had excited such invete- 
rate hostility against him in Buckinghamshire, produced the same 
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spirit, and a repetition of the same trials at Macclesfield. His 
enemies there, were the enemies of the gospel, and enemies to 
him only on that account. Had his preaching accorded with 
their corrupt views of religion; had his preaching and practice 
proved congenial with their worldly character, a man of such talents, 
so amiable a man in temper and manners, must have been hailed 
by them as their favourite preacher and excellent friend. But 
despising and rejecting that way of salvation, which so illustriously 
displays the sovereignty and holiness of God, how could they 
receive and honour him, whose every sermon bore testimony 
against the pride of Pharisaism, and the licentiousness of the unre- 
generate heart? His adversaries were active, determined, united, 
and, as they thought, successful. They made application to the 
bishop of the diocese, (Chester) for & removal, and he was 
immediately silenced; his Lordship being as determined as the 
applicants, to exert himself, as far as his jurisdiction extended, in 
crushing the Hydra of Methodism in the national church. 

In future years it will be considered as a most extraordinary 
circumstance in the annals of British Ecclesiastical history, that 
so many of the clergy should have encountered the bitterest oppo- 
sition for no other erime, than that of preaching the doctrines of 
those very articles, without subscribing to which, er animo, they 
could not have been admitted to episcopal ordination. This was 
the only crime for which Mr. Simpson had been persecuted from 
two curacies, and in the last instance, by the imperious mandate 
of metropolitan authority. ‘‘ But the things which happened unto 
him, terminated in the furtherance of the gospel.”” ‘The machi- 
nations, and triumphs of his adversaries were presently blasted, 
and, with extreme vexation, they beheld the object of their base 
and barbarous prejudices, raised by the over-ruling Providence 
of heaven, to one of the first stations of respectability and useful- 
ness upon earth. 

How long he remained under suspension, we are not informed. 
However, we know he was not idle; that such was his zeal for the 
glory of God, and compassion for the souls of men, that he could 
find no rest but in his wonted ministerial labours. During that 

eriod, he made frequent excursions into the unenlightened parts 
of the neighbouring country ; preaching in private houses, and 
wherever he saw the door of usefulness thrown open. This prac- 
tice he continued occasionally afterwards as long as he was able, 
and it was attended with such evident effects, in the conversion of 
sinners from the error of their ways, that, to the end of his minis- 
try, he considered these itinerant labours as the most successful 
of his whole life. When remarking upon this subject to a friend, 
that his health would no longer permit him to follow the same 
plan, the Methodist preachers, he said, are now generally received, 
and societies are formed in those villages; so that I do not see 
the same necessity now as before. 
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The prime curacy of the church, at this critical juncture, bé- 
came vacant, the nomination to which resides with the mayor, 
pro tempore. ‘The mayor, Mr. Gould, at that time was Mr. 
Simpson’s friend and immediately made him the offer of it, and 
his offer was readily accepted; but, to prevent his induction, 
every effort was exerted which could be devised. A petition was 
preferred against him to the bishop, in which the malicious inge- 
nuity of his adversaries magnified his offence into seventeen dis- 
tinct heads; though the candour of the then Bishop of Chester, 
who was happily of a different character to his immediate prede- 
cessor, by whom Mr. Simpson was removed, reduced them all 
into one ;—this was, that he was a Methodist, or that his preach- 
ing greatly tended to increase the number of Methodists. Under 
this charge, he acted with Christian heroism. In a letter he 
wrote to the bishop, in his own vindication, he thus expressed 
himself. “This”: (alluding to the latter part of the charge of 
Methodism) “is true. My method is to preach the great truths, 
and doctrines, and precepts of the gospel, in as plain, and earnest, 
and affectionate a manner as I am able. Persons of different 
ranks, persuasions, and characters, come to hear. Some hereby 
have been convinced of the error of their ways, see their guilt, 
and the danger they are in, and become seriously concerned 
about their salvation. ‘The change is soon discovered; they meet 
with one or another who invites them to attend the preachings and 
meetings among the Methodists, and hence their number is in- 
creased to a considerable degree. ‘This is the truth. I own the 
fact; I have often thought of it; but I confess myself unequal to 
the difficulty. What would your Lordship advise?” Nothing 
could exceed the dignified firmness and propriety of ltis conduct 
during this trying conflict. On the part of his opponents, all was 
slander and reproach ; treachery, violence, and rage; on his part 
all was forbearance, ingenuousness, kindness, and meekness. Be- 
fore this contest came to an issue, his kind friend, Mr. Roe, vol- 
untarily offered to build him achurch in another part of the town; 
to this he was induced in compliance with a vow he had made in 
his youth, that if he should be successful in business (which he 
had then been to a considerable degree) he would build a church, 
as a token of his gratitude to God. Mr. Simpson accepted the 
offer, not wishing, as he himself expressed it, to preach to a peo- 
ple who hated him, and immediately made a propo$al, which his 
opponents themselves admitted to be generous; namely, that if 
terms, agreeable to the respective parties could be adjusted in 
regard to the consecration of the new church, and he could be 
legally secured in it as Incumbent, he would resign the prime 
curacy of the old church. The proposal was agreed to; the new 
church, an elegant and’beautiful structure, was erected and conse- 
crated ; Mr. Simpson“was inducted to it, he resigned the curacy, 


and was afterwards permitted to continue his ministrations with- 
Vou. VII. 7 
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out interruption. Thus this excellent man at last found rest from 
én infuriate cabal, who endeavoured to justify their shameful con- 
duct towards him by their pretended zeal for the safety and 
interests of the church. ‘These circumstances, so dishoneurable 
and dangerous to the church, appear to have made impressions 
upon his mind, that terminated in a resolution to dissent. He 
saw the spirit of error, impiety, and persecution in their clergy, 
preying upon_her vitals, and hastening her dissolution; and was 
convinced, that those among her advocates were her worst adver- 
saries, who were most voluble in boasting of her excellencies, 
while wilfully blind to all her defects and blemishes ; and who, 
while lamenting the increase of dissenters, and Methodists, would 
banish and stigmatize the only men qualified to defend her out- 
works and promote her internal welfare. But his own words will 
best convey the truths which every faithful clergyman, and every 
good man in the established church, must seriously lament, and 
long to reverse. 

We, of the English establishment too, says Mr. Simpson, have 
30 long boasted of the excellence of our church; congratulated 
ourselves so frequently upon our happy condition ; paid ourselves 
so many fine compliments upon the unparalleled purity of our 
hierarchy; that.a stranger would be led to conclude, to besure we 
must be the holiest, happiest, and most flourishing church upon 
the face of the earth: whereas, when you go into our most stately 
and magnificent cathedrals, and other sacred edifices, you find 
them almost empty and forsaken. At best all is deadness and 
lukewarmness both with priest and people. In various instances, 
there is little more appearance of devotion, than in a Jew’s syna- 
gogue. Go where you will through the kingdom, one or the other 
of these is very generally the case, except where the officiating 
Clergyman is strictly moral in his conduct, serious, earnest, and 
lively in his manner, and evangelical in his doctrines. Where 
this, however, happens to be so, the stigma of Methodism is 
almost universally affixed to his character, and his name is had 
for a proverb of reproach, in proportion to his zeal and usefulness, 
by the skeptics and infidels all around, in which they are fréquently 
joined by the rich, the fashionable, and the gay, with the Bishop 
and the Clergy at their head. | 

In the above statement of facts there is no exaggeration. Mr. 
Simpson was an eye-witness of the evils he deplored, and a great 
personal sufferer by their prevalence. But whatever reason he 


had to complain of his hard usage from men who are the bane of 


every church, he had still more reason to be satisfied and happy 
in the infallible wisdom, and the overruling providence of God. 
For from the time he commenced his labours in his new church, 
a church built by persecution, his ministry was attended with one 
continued flow of success. A great congregation was collected, 


numbers were brought to the knowledge of salvation, and Chris~ 
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tans were united and established in the faith and hope of the gos- 
pel. This was the brightest period of his life; and he improved 
and enjoyed it as such. Every day he became more zealous and 
laborious, and was honoured with a proportionate increase of use- 
fulness. Preaching, and writing, and visiting his people, kept 
him incessantly employed, and were pursued as his most delight- 
ful recreations. 

Nor did he covet, what an inspired apostle denominates, “ filthy 
lucre,” for with a small income he enjoyed abundance of happi- 
ness. Speaking of the enormous emoluments of many of the 
clergy, in his “ Plea for Religion,” he says, if I might be permit- 
ted to speak from my own feelings, I can truly say I never took 
more pains in the ministry, than when I had only sixty pounds a 
year. Since I have been married and had a family, my income 
from the church has never amounted to a hundred and twent 
pounds a year. Notwithstanding this, I have been, thank God, 
not only content, but happy. I have laboured hard, studied hard, 
and, probably, have been as useful, and well satisfied with m 
condition, as the richest rector in all the diocese of Chester. If 
any person, in the mean time, had bestowed upon me a living of 
five hundred or a thousand pounds a year, to besure I should have 
been under great obligation to such person, but I very much ques- 
tion whether I should have been made either a more happy man, 
or a more useful minister of the Gospel. | 

After his church was opened for public worship, he established 
a weekly lecture, which was continued for some time, and was 
afterwards succeeded by a course of lectures in his school-room, 
on the Pilgrim’s Progress. On the fourteenth of September, 1777, 
as is related by one of his friends, who was a witness of the scene, 
a smart shock of an earthquake was felt at Macclesfield, which 
extended itself through a circuit of more than three hundred miles. 
This was during the time of divine service, about eleven o’clock. 
The steeple of the church, an uncommonly high tower, had been 
recently finished, and the alarm excited in the congregation, was 
universally conhected with the notion that the tower was falling ; 
in consequence of which, the people all fled to the doors opposite 
to that end of the building where they supposed the greatest dan- 
ger. The effect was awfully alarming; the entrances became 
instantly blocked up with persons thrown down, one upon another, 
so as to prevent any from getting out: this, added to the confused 
cries and panic fears of so great a number of persons, produced, 
for a time, a scene, which, for confusion and distress, may be more 
easily conceived than described. Mr. Simpson, alone, seemed 
‘to stand the shock with fortitude ; he remained at the communion 
‘table, where he was when it first began, in calm possession of him- 
self, and continued there until it was nearly subsided. On this 
occasion, no life was lost, but considerable injury was sustained 
from fractures and contusions: the event Was, however, attended 
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with some good effects; many were so alarmed with the awful 
circumstances of their situation, and so impressed by their deliver- 
ance from such imminent danger, that from that time a serious 
concern was produced for the salvation of their souls. 

In the year 1778, he instituted a female friendly society, a thing 
without precedent at that time ; this was a favourite object of his 
care ever after, and in its first establishment he engaged some 
respectable ladies to qualify themselves as honorary members. 
This society was succeeded by two other similar institutions. 
Many will long remember, with what zeal he watched over these 
concerns, and what pious pains he employed, upon the return of 
their anniversary sermons, in inculcating upon the members, a 
diligent regard to all those duties which more particularly adorn 
and elevate the female character, both in the higher and humbler 
walks of life. 

The establishment of charity schools was one of his most early 
efforts. ‘The children were collected for instruction on the week- 
day evenings; and on the Sabbath were accompanied to the 
church by their teachers. For several years he had the sole 
management of these schools himself; but afterwards, a design 
being proposed to make the institutions more general, he readily 
consented to give up his schools to a committee of Gentlemen of 
the town, only stipulating that they should be regularly taken to 
church every Sunday, and allowed to be instructed in writing. 
A sermon was afterwards preached at each church every year, for 
the support of the whole; about four or five hundred was the 
number instructed. It was in the year 1794, that the manage- 
ment of these schools appeared to him, in some respects, not so 
efficient as might be wished; a number of persons were then called 
in, to act as visitors, to inspect them every Lord’s day, and to 
make their report once a month. This in a short time prepared 
the way for a new establishment; and in 1796, a school was 
opened for the instruction of children on the Sabbath only, to be 
carried on solely by gratuitous teachers. ‘This school still exists, 
and provides for the education of more than two thousand young 
people. | 

For several years he accepted of an invitation from the late 
Rev. Dr. Bayley, of St. James’ Church, Manchester, to preach 
there on several days of the race-week. He was there received 
with much acceptance, and attended by overflowing congregations 
of attentive hearers, many of whom will have reason to bless God, 
in a future world, for the good effects of these occasional labours. 

About the year 1781, he opened a school for young people af 
both sexes, and took upon himself the principal share of the labour. 
He had at one time more than 160 scholars, and during the win- 
ter months they were at their books an hour or two in the morn- 
ing by candle-light. He regretted, when speaking of this period 


of his life, that his early discipline was too severe. But his. 
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method of illustration in the readings, which formed a part of his 
school exercises, was always so engaging, that they generally sat 
down to that exercise, as the most agreeable relaxation. 

When the new Sunday school was established, he attended, as 
well as his curate, once a month, to catechise and instruct the 
elder scholars: this had not been long continued before consider- 
able numbers of strangers wished to attend at the same time ; oe 
as he perceived that the throng was inconvenient, but yet regard- 
ing the eager disposition to hear as a favourable indication, and, 
no doubt, recollecting the success of his endeavours many years 
before, he proposed to give an explanation of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, every Wednesday evening, in the same place. This was 
accordingly undertaken ; but was unhappily followed with a most 
severe and painful catastrophe. ‘The room employed, which was 
an upper one, became so full at the end nearest the door, on the 
first evening, that one of the beams gave way, and precipitated a 
considerable number of the audience to the bottom: dreadful was 
the confusion, and-most afflicting the consequences. One young 
woman survived only a few hours, and many others were misera- 
bly fractured. Every attention was paid to the sufferers, and a 
liberal subscription was made, which provided them with medical 
and other relief until their recovery. This, as may easily be sup- 
posed, was a most heavy affliction ;" but, satisfied that his object 
was good, he determined to pursué it; and accordingly very soon 
re-commenced his labours on the ground floor, though more 
incommodious that the other, to very serious and crowded assem- 
blies, for nine months, until a paralytic attack, more than ordina- 
rily severe, put a final period to these labours, the year preceding 
his death. : 


That his reading was cavenstve, solid, and well applied, must 
be obvious to all who knew him, and to all who have become | 
acquainted with his various publications. We have few instances 
of a minister of so numerous a congregation, with six or seven 
hundred monthly communicants, requiring so much personal 
attention, and, added to all, a classical school of his own, writing 
and publishing so much ashe did. His knowledge of physic and 
law, which he had taken great pains to acquire, was made subser- 
vient to the health and interests of his people ; and he most scru- 
pulously guarded against every thing in each of these sciences, of 
which he could not unpresumptuously call himself master. In 
short, he was the oracle, friend, physician, lawyer, and patron of 
the poor, on all occasions : and what contributed most eminently to 
his usefulness among them, was the gentleness and urbanity of his 
manners, which rendered him accessible and interesting to al) 
who approached him. 

His catholicism embraced all denominations of Christians who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ. But with the adversaries of his deity 
and atonement, he formed no friendship; with them he would 
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hold no communion. The doctrine that sinks eternal Power and 
Godhead to a level with infirm humanity, he considered as sub- 
versive of the whole scheme of christianity, and as fraught with 
incalculable mischief to the general interest of religion and moral- 


.ity. He saw no medium between the blasphemy that treats the 


Deity as a creature, and the idelatry that worships the creature as 
a deity: and in contemplating these opposite and distant points, 
to which the advocates and the adversaries of the divinity and 
atonement of Christ uniformly diverged, he maintained the im- 
possibility of their meeting each other as Christians. But while 
he was thus decided, from the deliberate reflection and deep con- 
victions of his own mind, he was no persecuting bigot. It was an 
indubitable principle with him, as indeed it must be with every 
one, who impartially attends to the dictates of scripture and of 
reason,—that man is amenable to none but God for his religious 
Opinions ; that the assumed right to tolerate his opinions and 
worship, is inconsistent with the very nature of the gospel, and a 
presumptuous infringement upon the prerogatives of the Lord of 
conscience. 

In discussing the subject of toleration, Mr. Simpson asks, 
** Have not I as much right to control you in your religious con- 
cerns, as you have to control me? To talk of tolerating, implies 
an authority over me, where I ought to think and act for myself. 
Yet who but Christ, the Head of the church, has any such author- 
7 ? He is a tyrant, a very pope, who pretends to any such thing. 

hese matters will be better understood by and by. And it does 
not appear to many, that we ever can be a thoroughly united and 
happy people, till every good subject enjoys equal civil privileges, 
without any regard to religious sects and opinions. Ifa man is a 
peaceable, industrious, moral, and roligious person, and an obedi- 
ent subject to the civil government under which he lives, let his 
religious views of things be what they may, he seems to have a 
just claim to the enjoyment of every office, privilege, and emolu- 
ment of that government. Equal and impartial liberty, equal 
privileges and emoluments, are, or should be, the birth-right of 
every member of civil society, and would be the glory of any 
government to bestow upon all its serious, religious, and morally 
acting citizens, without any regard to the sect or party to which 
they belong. This, it should seem, would make us a united and 
happy people.” May these manly and liberal sentiments ever 
accompany a profession of faith in him, who is revealed and 
exalted to be the Saviour and King of the Church! 


{To be Continued.) 3/22 1g 
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Scripture Illustrated, 


ILLUSTRATION OF PSALM XV. 3. 


. He that back-biteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor 
taketh up a reproach against his neighbour. 


wh Sy San 8 lo regal al leshono, “he foots not upon ‘his 
tongue.” He is one who treats his neighbour with respect. He 
says nothing that might injure him in his character, person, or 
property ;—he forges no calumny,—he is author of no slander,— 
he insinuates nothing by which his neighbour may be injured. 
The tongue, because of its slanderous conversation, 1s represented 
in the nervous original, as kicking about the character of an absent 
person ; a very common vice, and as destructive as it is common: 
but the man-who expects to see God abhors it, and backbites not 
with his tongue. ‘The words backbite and backbiter come from 
the Anglo-Saxon bac, the back, and bican, to bite. How it came 
to be used in the sense it has in our language, seems at first view 
unaccountable: but it was intended to convey the treble sense of 

_knavishness, cowardice, and brutality. He is a knave who would 
rob you of your good name ;—he is a coward, that would speak 
of you in your absence what he dared not to do in your presence ; 
—and only an ill-conditioned dog would fly at and bite your back 
when your face was turned. ll these three ideas are included in 
the term ; and they all meet in the detractor and calumniator. His 
tongue is the tongue of a knave, a coward and a dog. Such a 
person, of course, has no right to the privileges of the church mili- 
tant, and none of his disposition can ever see God. 

He not only avoids evil speaking, but he avoids also evil acting, 
towards his neighbour. He speaks no evil of him ;—he does no 
evil to him ;—he does him no haem j—he occasions him no wrong. 
On the contrary, he gives him his due. 

The word 759n cherophah, which we here translate a reproach, 
comes from "n charaph to strip or make bare, to deprive one of 
his garments : hence yn chareph the winter, because it strips the 
fields of their clothing, and the trees of their fowlage. By this 
nature appears to be dishonoured and disgraced. ‘The applica- 
tion is easy :—a man, for instance, of a good character, is reported 
to have done something wrong ;—the tale is spread, and the slan- 

derers and backbiters carry it about ;—and thus the man is strip- 
ed of his fair character, of his clothing of righteousness, truth and 

honesty. All may be false ; or the man, in an hour of the power 
of darkness, may have been tempted and overcome ;—may have 
been wounded in the cloudy and dark day, and deeply mourns his 
fall before God. Who that had not the heart of a devil would 
not strive rather to cover, than male bare, the fault? Those who 
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feel, as the proverb says, like the flies, passing over all a man’s 
whole parts to light upon his wounds, will take up the tale, and 
carry it about. Such, in the course of their diabolic work, carry 
the story of scandal to the righteous man ;—to him who loves his 
God and his neighbour. But what reception has the tale-bearer ? 
The good man taketh it not up; xwi xb lo nasa, he will not bear 
it ;—it shall not be propagated from him. He cannot prevent the 
detractor from laying it down ; but it is in his power not to take 7 
up: and thus the progress of the slander may be arrested.. 
He taketh not up a reproach against his neighbour ; and the tale- 
bearer is probably discouraged from carrying it to another door. 
Reader, drive the slanderer of your neighbour far away from you : 


ever remembering that, in the law of God, as well as in the law of — 


the land, “the receiver is as bad as the thief.” —Clarke’s Com 
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The Attributes of God Displayed. 
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REFLECTIONS ON VOLCANOS. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Upon the second hypothesis which we laid down, that the 
principal cause of volcanic phenomena is a very strong and as 
yet unneutralized affinity existing between certain substances, and 
capable of being called into action by fortuitous contact, it is 
necessary to suppose that the water meets, in the interior of 
the earth, substances with which it has an affinity so strong as to 
affect its decomposition and to disengage a considerable quantity 
of heat. 

Now the lavas ejected by volcanos are essentially composed of 
silica, alumina, lime, soda, and oxide of iron;—bodies which, 
being all oxides and incapable of acting upon water, cannot be 
supposed to have originally existed in their present state in vol- 
canos; and from the knowledge which has been obtained of the 
true nature of these substances, by the admirable discoveries of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, it is probable that the greatest part, if not 
all of them, may exist in a metallic state. There is no difficulty 
in conceiving that by their contact with water they might decom- 
pose it, become changed into lava, and produce sufficient heat to 
account for the greater part of the volcanic phenomena. But as 
my object is not to construct a system; but, on the contrary, to 
examine the probability of the two hypotheses under considera- 
tion, and to direct the attention of future observers towards those 
facts which are most likely to throw light upon the causes of vol- 
canos, I shall proceed to point out the consequences which must 
result from the adoption of the latter hypothesis. If water be 
really the agent which sustains the volcanic fires by means of its 
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oxygen, we must admit, as a necessary and very important conse- 
quence, that an enormous quantity of hydrogen, either free or 
combined with some other principle, would be disengaged through 
the craters of volcanos. Nevertheless it does not appear that the 
disengagement of hydrogen is very frequent in volcanos. Although, 
during my residence at Naples in 1805, with my friends M. Alex- 
ander de Humboldt, and M. Leopold de Buck, I witnessed fre- 
quent explosions of Vesuvius, which threw up melted lava to the 
height of more than two hundred metres ; I never perceived any 
inflammation of hydrogen. Every explosion was followed by 
columns (tourbillons) of a thick and black smoke, which must 
have ignited if they had been composed of hydrogen, being tra- 
versed by bodies leading to a temperature higher than was neces- 
sary to cause their inflammation. : 

This smoke, the evident cause of the explosions, contained 
therefore other fluids than hydrogen. But what was its true 
nature ? If we admit that it is water which furnishes oxygen to 
volcanos, it will follow, that, as its hydrogen does not disengage 
itself, in a free state, it must enter into some combination. It 
cannot enter into any compound inflammable by means of heat 
at its contact with the air; it is however very possible that it 
unites with chlorine to form hydrochloric acid. 

A great many observations have in fact been recently given to 
the world on the presence of this acid in the vapours of Vesuvius; 
and, according to that excellent observer M. Breislack, it is at least 
as abundant in them as sulphurous acid. M. Menard de la Groye 
(whose conclusions on volcanos I however think too precipitate 
to be eee and M. Monticelli, to whom the public is indebted 
for some excellent observations on Vesuvius, also regard the pre- 
sence of hydrochloric acid in its vapours as incontestible. I have 
myself no longer any doubt on this fact, though during my stay in 
the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, I could never distinguish by the 
smell any thing but sulphurous acid; it is, however, very possible, 
that the extraneous substances mixed with the hydrochloric acid 
disguised its odour. | 

It is very much. to be wished that M. Monticelli, who is so 
favourably situated for observing Mount Vesuvius, would place 
some water, containing a little potass, in open vessels on different 
parts of this volcano; the water would gradually become charged 
with acid vapours, and after some time it would be easy to deter- 
mine their nature. 

If the whole of the hydrogen furnished by water to the combus- 
tible substances contained in volcanic furnaces becomes combi- 
ned with chlorine, the quantity of hydrochloric acid disengaged 
by volcanos ought to be enormous. It would then become a mat- 
ter of surprise, that the existence of this acid had not been ob- 
served sooner. Besides, the chl@ine must enter into combina- 


tion with the metal of cilica, alumina, lime and oxide of iron; 
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and in order to explain the high temperature of volcanos, we mus? 
suppose that the contact of the chlorides of silicium and aluminium: 
with water produces a great evolution of heat. Such a supposi- 
tion is by no means improbable; but even if we admit it, we are 
still in want of a great many data, before we can render its appli- 
cation to volcanic phenomena satisfactory. 

If the combustible metals are not in the state of chlorides, hy- 
drochloric acid is then a secondary result; it must proceed from 
the action of the water upon some chloride (probably that of 
sodium,) an action which is favoured by the mutual affinity of 
oxides. M. Thenard and I have already shown that if perfectly 
dry sea salt and sand are both heated red hot, no hydrochloric 
acid is evolved: we found also, that sea salt undergoes no altera- 
tion from the agency of water alone; but if aqueous vapour is 
suffered to pass over a mixture of sand or of clay with sea salt, 
hydrochloric acid is immediately disengaged in great abundance. 

Now the production of this acid by the conjoint action of wa- 
ter and some oxide upon a chloride, must be very frequent in 
volcanos. Lava contains chlorides, since it gives them out abun- 
dantly when it comes in contact with the air. M. M. Monticelli 
and Covelli extracted, merely by repeated washings with boiling 
water, more than nine per cent. of sea salt from the lava of Vesu- 
vius in 1822. It is exhaled through the mouths of volcanos ; 
for very beautiful crystals of it are found in the scoria covering 
incandescent lava. If, therefore, lava comes in contact with water, 
either in the interior of the volcano, or at the surface of the earth 
by means of air, hydrochloric acid must necessarily be produced. 

Messrs. Monticelli and Covelli have, in fact, observed the pro- 
duction of acid vapours in crevices nearly incandescent, but they 
took them for sulphurous acid. I am, on the contrary, convin- 
eed that they were essentially composed of hydrochloric ‘acid. 
It is allowable to doubt the accuracy of their investigation, since 
they have expressed considerable uncertainty as to the nature of 
these acid vapours, whether they were sulphurous or muriatic. 

It is well known that lava, especially when it is spongy, contains 
a good deal of specular iron. In 1805, on inspecting with M. de 
Humboldt and M. de Buck, a gallery formed on Vesuvius by the 
lava of the preceding year, which after encrusting the surface, had 
gradually sunk below it, I saw so great a quantity of specular iron, 
that it formed what I may be allowed to calla vein: its beauttful, 
micaceous crystals covered the walls of this gallery, in which the 
temperature was still too high to permit us to stay long. Now the 
peroxide of iron being in a high degree fixed at a temperature 
much higher than that of lava, it is not probable that it was vola- 
tilized in that state: it is very probable that it was primitively in 
the state of chloride. 

If, indeed, we take protochloride of iron which has been melted. 
and expose it to a dull red heat in a glass tube, and then pass over 
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its surface a current of steam, we shall obtain a great quantity of 
hydrochloric acid and of hydrogen gas; and black dentoxide of 
iron will remain in the tube. If, instead of steam, we use dry 
oxygen, we shall obtain chloride and peroxide of iron. ‘This 
experiment is easily made by mixing chloride of iron with dry 
chlorate of potass; at a very moderate temperature chlorine dis- 
engages itself in abundance. If we suffer a stream of moist air 
to pass over the chloride at the temperature above mentioned, 
approaching to a red heat, we obtain chlorine, hydrochloric acid, 
and deroxide of iron. The effects observed with perchloride of 
iron are the same. If it be exposed to moisture, hydrochloric 
acid is immediately obtained, or chlorine if it be exposed to oxy- 
gen; in either case peroxide of iron is formed. 

I can imagine, therefore, that iron in the state of chloride exists 
in the smoke exhaled by volcanos, or by their lava at its contact 
with the air, and that by means of heat of water, and of the oxy- 
gen of the air, it is changed into peroxide, which collects and 
assumes a crystalline form during precipitation. If we suffer a 
stream of chlorine at the temperature of 400° to pass over a steel 
harpsicorde-wire, the wire immediately becomes incandescent, 
but not nearly so soon as with oxygen. The perchloride of iron 
is very volatile; it crystallizes on cooling into very small light 
flakes, which instantly fall into deliquescence on exposure to the 
air. It heats so strongly with water, that I should not be surpri- 
sed, if, in a large mass, and with a proportional quantity of water, 
it should become incandescent. I make this observation in order 
to suggest to my readers, that if silicium and aluminium really 
existed in the bowels of the earth in the state of chloride, they 
might produce a much higher temperature upon coming in contact 
with water, since their affinity for oxygen is much greater than 
that of iron. | 

If, as can hardly be doubted, sulphurous acid be really disen- 
gaged from volcanos, it is very difficult to form an opinion of its 
true origin. Whence should it derive the oxygen necessary to its 
formation, unless it be the result of the decomposition of some 
sulphates by the action of heat; and of the affinity of their bases 
for other bodies? This opinign appears to me to be the most 
probable ; for I cannot conceive, from what is known of the pro- 
perties of sulphur, that it is an agent in volcanic fires. 


(To be continued.) g/e gd oS oh 
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INFIDELITY PUNISHED. 
The following Anecdote is related by Mapame La Comtesss De Gents. 
“‘ MorvEL, an actor, sat in the Pulpit of the Cathedral of No- 
tre-Dame, at Paris, during the French Revolution, as High-Priest 


of Reason; and, eight years afterwards, he died in the most 
dreadful state of raving madness !” 
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The Grace of God Manifested. 


A sketch of the life, with a circumstantial account of the sickness 
and death, of Mrs. Frances Cook, who died Aug. 17, 1823. 


Frances Cook, whose happy and triumphant death is now tc 
be recorded, was a daughter of Mr. Zopuar NicHo;s, a resident 
in the upper part of the Bowery, New-York, and has been for 
many years, a member of the Methodtst Episcopal Church. 

Fanny, (for so she was always called,) was from her infancy a 
girl of an uncommonly cheerful disposition, possessing an insa- 
tiable fondness for diversion, and a fruitful invention for intro- 
ducing new and p'easing amusements among her little female 
associates. Nor was her disposition more cheerful than affec- 
tionate and friendly ; for a scene of distress or sorrow within her 
notice, never failed to draw tears from her eyes, and call into 
immediate action her best efforts to relieve the sufferer. 

With these qualities of the mind, which never fail to secure 
friendship to the possessor, it is no wonder that Fanny was a par- 
ticular favourite among the little girls of her own age, who lived in 
the neighbourhood. In all her friendships which she contracted, 
she was open, zealous and constant, but the least slight or neglect 
from a friend, gave a pang to her affectionate heari, that caused 
the deepest grief and sorrow. But young and volatile as she was, 
she was nevertheless subject to serious moments of reflection, and 
particularly fond of going to church, and attending prayer-meet- 
ings; and, on such occasions, would frequently shed tears, and 
exhibit much concern about the salvation of her soul; but these 
impressions were transitory, and gave place to mirth and levity as 
soon as any object of amusement seized upon her attention. One 
peculiar trait in her character, which ought not to be overlooked 
was, an astonishing firmness of purpose. She seldom made up 
her mind in matters important to herself, without long delibera- 
tion ; but when she had once resolved, no persuasion nor remon- 
strance could shake her resolution, or produce the least change in 
her opinion. 

With these general characteristics, which constitute what is 
commonly, called ‘a. lively agreeable girl, she grew up until she 
attained her fourteenth year, when a circumstance occurred that 
produced for awhile, an entire revolution in her life. Being one 
evening at a prayer-meeting in Duane-street church, the Spirit of 
the Lord, which had so frequently made slight impressions on her 
mind, now penetrated with power to her heart, and her convic- 
tions becoming too mighty any longer to resist, she advanced 
trembling and weeping to the altar, where after crying for mercy 
amidst the prayers of God’s people, for a few hours, it pleased 
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the Lord to deliver her soul from the cruel bondage of sin, 
and give her to taste of the joys of redeeming love. After the 
meeting broke up, (which witnessed the conversion of several 
others) she returned home shouting the praises of God, and, like 
the holy Psalmist, telling what the Lord had done for her soul. 
This was a source of much joy to her family, especially to her 
sister Clarissa, who, but a short time before had experienced the 
same happy change, and by whom Fanny was much assisted and 
encouraged to retain the prize she had so lately won. 

Her whole concern was now centred in working out the salva- 
tion of her soul. She took great delight in reading the New- 
‘Festament—in reading and singing hymns—and retired several 
times in a day for secret prayer. 

The finest of her clothes were now either laid _aside, or so 
altered as to correspond with the solemnity of her feelings, and 
injunctions of the Methodist Discipline. Ruffles and curls were 
not permitted the favour of alteration, but were indignantly ban- 
ished her wardrohe, not only as useless, but as the most pernicious 
appendages of pride and vanity. Her hair was smoothly parted 
on the forehead, and covered with a hat of the plainest colour 
and form. How different was her appearance at this time from 
what it was only a few days before? Yet she lost nothing even in 
looks by the exchange ; for the sweet peace she felt within, gave 
a serenity to her countenance and lustre to her eye, that more 
than compensated for the loss of those frivolous ornaments from 
which she had disencumbered herself. Having thus arrayed her- 
self in the plain, modest attire of the followers of Christ, she 
joined brother Graham’s class, and after the usual time of proba- 
tion, was received into the Methodist Episcopal Church, and con- 
tinued a regular, faithful member, for about four years, when from 
the peculiarly unfavourable circumstances in which she was placed _ 
at that time, she began to backslide, and in the space of about 
one year, she had retraced her steps back again into the world of 
fashion and folly. ‘The principal cause of her departure from the 
faith, may be attributed to her mixing into young and gay com- 
pany. Having, about this time, formed an acquaintance with 
several young ladies of fashion, she found their conversation and 
manners so sprightly and enticing, that she easily yielded to their 
repeated and pressing solicitations to accompany them, to what 
they termed, innocent parties of pleasure; and being strongly 
propelled by her own natural propensity to mirth, she soon con- 
tracted a relish for all the vain recreations and diversions which 
employ the minds, and consume the time, of the giddy votaries of 
pleasure. The concerns of religion began now to appear to her 
more irksome and less important. She neglected to attend her 
class sometimes for several weeks, found little or no time to re- 
tire for private prayer, began to shun the company of religious 
people, took her seat at church among the gayest part of the 
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congregation, and exhibited almost every other symptom of a soul 
rapidly falling from grace. Among the company with whom she 
now associated, she found her plain dress but ill accorded with the 
briliiancy of theirs, and full as little with her own feelings; and 
after several severe and repeated struggles with her conscience, 
she was at length persuaded to cast it off and decorate herself in 
a dress of the most gay and fashionable kind, ornamented with 
lace, ruffles, ribbons and feathers. Having thus removed the last 
remaining obstacle to her reception into fashionable company, and 
possessing a remarkable talent to please, she soon became as great 
a favourite among her new associates, ‘as she had formerly been 
among her little playmates, when a child. She was invited to 
every party of pleasure, and if she did not attend, her absence 
was considered a serious misfortune. A stranger, at this period, 
would have thought her happy almost to the extent of her wishes: 
but alas, how different was the case! for, when she reflected on 
the precious jewel she had so foolishly thrown away, the thought 
rushed with painful emotions to her heart, and banished in an 
instant, every prospect of worldly joy and happiness, until the 
impression was driven away by the presence of her lively com- 
panions. : 

But in the midst of this giddy chase after pleasure, and eager 
as she was of the delights of cheerful company, she would at any 
time deny herself the pleasure of attending a party, to visit the bed 
of sickness, or perform any act of kindness for a neighbour where 
she was convinced it was needed. 

In this dreadful state of apostacy did she continue for nearly 
six years, plunging still deeper into sin; but her career of folly 
was now about drawing toa close. She had long, and knowingly 
erieved the Spirit of God, and the day of retribution was at hand. 
Having repeatedly exposed herself to the chilling blasts of winter, 
while clad in a dress more calculated for show than comfort, 
she contracted a severe cold that soon brought on a trouble- 
some cough, and threatened a consumption of the lungs. Be- 
ing thus compelled, by indisposition, to keep her chamber, she 
had leisure to reflect on her past life—conscience roared aloud— 
guilt carried her thoughts back through a thousand scenes of folly 
to the period of her espousals to Christ, when her soul was filled 
with uninterrupted happiness; and the sad retrospect almost over- 
whelmed her in sorrow and despair. 

By the use of expectorant and astringent medicines, the violence 
of her cough was abated, and her strength partially restored, and 
in a few weeks she so far recovered as to be able to visit her friends 
in the country ; where, after a stay of about two months, she re- 
turned so much better, as to flatter herself that she should soon 


again taste the delicious pleasure of permanent health. About 
‘this period she was married to Mr. Thomas Cook, a member of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church; who, during the short time 
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they lived together, proved a very kind and affectionate husband. 
She now turned her attention to purchasing furniture, and making 
arrangements for house-keeping, but the insidious disease still 
lurked within, warning her from time to time, that this earth was 
not her abiding place. At this period she was an object of the 
deepest commiseration. Anxious to display the charms of a 
bride—ambitious of happiness and respect in the married state— 
ardently wishing for health, yet in constant dread of losing it— 
alternately cheered and depressed by hope and fear, and reviving 
or sinking under their influence, as one or the other predominated. 
In this struggle, as it were between life and death, too feeble in 
body to enjoy the first, and quite destitute of grace to support her 
in the last, she continued for about four months, the Spirit of 
God constantly striving with her all the time and calling upon 
her to renounce the world and return to the fonntain of living 
water. Her malady still increased, exhibiting every day new and 
alarming symptoms until scarcely a ray of hope remained of her 
recovery. Believing herself now rapidly descending to the tomb, 
she besought the Lord with tears and groans, to pardon her back- 
slidings, and restore to her the joys of his salvation. In this situ- 
ation, she frequently sent for her brother, who had recently com- 
menced preaching the gospel, to pray for her, which he did with 
some reluctance, believing as he did, that a person who had so 
long and wilfully grieved the Holy Spirit, and still retained such a 
strong desire for life and its pleasures, could receive but little 
benefit from religious instruction and advice; but in this he 
was mistaken, for shortly after, she despatched a a 
requesting him to come to her with all possible haste. He 
immediately obeyed the summons, and upon entering her room 
where she lay in bed, what was his astonishment to see her rise 
up, and with extended arms exclaim, “O dear brother! how 
glad am I to see you! The Lord has pardoned all my sins—he 
has set my poor burdened soul at liberty, and made me inexpres- 
sibly happy in his love.” “Come,” said she, “I can now pray 
with you; let us address the throne of grace together.” 


(To be coneluded in our next.) wae A 4G 
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Miscellaneous. 
= 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, AND THE PAPAL 
BULLS AGAINST BIBLE SOCIETIES. 


By the Rev. James ‘Townsiey. 
Tue Hoty Scriptures are given by inspiration of God, and 


are, therefore, the only infallible source of doctrines and morals. 
Mishnical or oral laws, and traditionary expositions, however 
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warmly defended by Jewish or Romish partizans, are of no au- 
thority when unsupported by the Oracles of Truth: and even 
Reason, in its most perfect state, is as incapable of eliciting divine 
truths, without the aid of Revelation, as the organs of vision are 
of discovering the beauties of creation without the medium of the 
material light. The Bisxe is consequently an inestimable boon, 
and the circulation of it is of incalculable importance to the human 
race. 

Prior to the Christian era, the different books of the Old Tes- 
tament had been translated into Greek, constituting what is usually 
termed the Septuagint Version, and were publicly read in that 
language in many of the Jewish Synagogues, especially among 
those dispersed through the Roman and other empires. On the 
completion of the canon of the new New-Testament, the auto- 
graphs or original writings of the Evangelists and Apostles appear 
to have been carefully preserved for a considerable length of time 
by the primitive Christians; who not only procured accurate copies 
of them, but cautiously guarded against any corruption of them, 
and in their disputes with their opponents occasionally appealed to 
the originals themselves. At a very early period, the Old and 
New Testaments were translated into Syriac and Latin, by which 
means, in conjunction with the Septuagint version, and the He- 
brew and Greek originals, the Scriptures were rendered accessi- 
ble to the population of the greater part of the then known world. 
These translations were succeeded by others of more limited 
influence, as the Coptic, the Gothic, the Ethiopic, the Armenian, 
and the Georgian. ‘Transcription, however, was laborious and 
expensive, the materials for writing upon were dear, and the mul- 
tiplication of entire copies rare, and the cost excessive. Churches, 
therefore, formed the chief repositories of these sacred volumes, 
which, from containing every thing necessary to faith and prac- 
tice, were frequently denominated Bibliothece, or LEnbraries ; 
and public readers were appointed to read them at stated times 
to the people who attended. The first Christian Emperor, Con- 
STANTINE, an Englishman by birth, with pious and princely libe- 
rality, Gausedsfifty copies to be fairly written in “— characters 
upon parchment, and placed in certain churches for the use of 
the Christians in different parts of his extensive empire. 

Unhappily the mystery of iniquity began to work, and before 
many centuries had elapsed, the more secular part of thc Clergy 
began to discountenance the reading of the Scriptures by the laity, 
and to restrict the perusal and interpretation of them to the 
priesthood. The Greek Church was the first to inculcate this 
antichristian doctrine upon its members; and in the seventh cen- 
tury, the language of one of the latter, in reply to the inquiry 
‘‘Why do you not read the Holy Gospels?” was, ‘It is not law- 
ful for us profane persons to read them; but for the Priests only.” 


The Latin or Romish Church adopted the same principle, an4 
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carried it to a still greater excess; for in 1080 Pore Grecory VII, 
when Uratisiaus, King of Bohemia, expressed a wish to have 
the offices of the Church performed in the Slavonian language, 
haughtily replied, “I will never consent for service to be per- 
formed in the Slavonian tongue. It is the will of God that his 
Word should be hidden, lest it should be despised if read b 
every one.” The first canon by which the Scriptures were forbid. 
den to the laity, was published by the council of Toulouse, held 
in the year 1229 by the Cardinal of St. Angelo, when the first 
Courts of Inquisition were also formed: the words of the Canon 
are, “We forbid the Jaity to possess any of the books of the Old 
and New Testament; except, perhaps, some one out of devotion 
wishes to have the Psalter or Breviary for the divine offices, or 
the hours of the Blessed Virgin.* But'we strictly forbid them 
having any of these books translated into the vulgar tongue. In 
1520, Pore Leo X. condemned Lurtuer, and prohibited the 
reading of his books under pain of excommunication; and the 
Diet of Worms, in 1521, ordered them to be burned. This Pope 
was the first who not only excommunicated the authors, but also 
the readers of what were deemed heretical works. Other Pon- 
tiffs followed his example’; but the vague and general manner in 
which they condemned heretical writings producing confusion, 
the exact and diligent Inquisitors formed catalogues of such works 
as came to their knowledge, containing doctrines contrary to their 
views. ‘The first printed catalogue or Indez (as such works have 
been usually called) of prohibited books, issued from the press at 
Venice in 1543; but although others of a similar nature were 
afterwards printed, especially by Puiuip II. King of Spain, in 
1569 and 1571, and Pore Pace AV. in 4559, no certain rules 
were formed for these Indexes or Catalogues before the sitting of 
the Council of Trent, which, having appointed a Committee for 
the purpose of forming an Index of works then considered as 
heretical, was the cause that General Rules were prescribed con- 
cerning it. ‘These received the sanction of the Pope, March 24th, 
1564, and are usually prefixed, with the enlargements of suc- 
ceeding Pontiffs, to all such prohibitory Indexes. Peienor, in 
his Dictionarre des Livres condamnés au Feu, enumerates above 
seventy editions of such Catalogues or Indezes printed between 
the years 1542 and 1759; and several have been published since. 
In most of them various editions of the Scriptures are forbidden, 
especially in the vernacular tongues, even though in some in- 
stances made by Catholics, and sanctioned by the Pops, as in the 
prohibition of Mantini’s Italian Testament, printed at Shackle- 
well near London, in 1813. 

At the period of the Reformation from Popery, Lutner en- 
couraged the reading of the Scriptures by all classes, translated 


* Prayers, &c. co:nposed for devotional services in honour of the Virgin Magy: 
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them into the German language, and promoted the translation and 
circulation of them among the different nations who received the 
doctrines taught by the Reformers: even the timid and hesitating, 
but profoundly learned Erasmus defended the general reading of 
them by the illiterate as well as the learned, the ploughman and 
the weaver as well as the priest and the professor. Printing too, 
which had been happily discovered about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and had consecrated its infant efforts by the 
publication of a Latin Bible in two volumes folio, betwixt 1450 
and 1455, and the magnificent Mentz Psalter in 1457, was called 
in to aid the dissemination of the Reformed doctrines and the 
circulation of the Scriptures.” Panzer, in his Annales Typogra- 
phici, enumerates 568 editions of the whole or parts of the Scrip- 
tures printed during the years 1500 to 1536 inclusive ; a number 
probably very far below the truth, since he only mentions six edi- 
tions of the English Scriptures, as printed during that period, whilst 
Dr. Corton notices twenty-two editions of the entire Old or New 
Testaments or portions of them, ‘besidés thirteen or fourteen edi- 
tions of the Psalms printed in those years. In 1710, CHaRLes 
Hitpesranp, Baron ve Cansrein, formed an establishment at 
Halle in Saxony, for the express purpose of printing and selling 
copies of the Scriptures, at a moderate price, in order to secure 
the more general circulation of the Inspired Writings: in 1805, 
this valuable institution, usually called, from its beneficent founder, 
the Canstein Iistitution, had issued above three millions of copies 
of the entire Bible or New Testament. An unassuming but im- 
portant Association was also formed towards the close of the last 
century, by a few individuals belonging to the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society in London, for the purpose of gratuitously distribu- 
ting the Scriptures to the Soldiers on duty in that city and its 
environs, forming the basis of the present aval and Military 
Bible Society. All preceding Institutions of a similar nature have, 
however, been far exceeded in the extent of their influence, and 
the magnitude of their operations, by the British and Foreign 
Bible Socvety, instituted in 1804, whicli, aided by its powerful 
and numerous Auxiliary Societies, seems destined by Providence 
to become the glorious and blessedly successful means of placing 
the Sacred Volume in the hands of every individual of the human 
race, from whatever nation, or kindred, or people, or tongue he 
may be descended ; in whatever clime he may dwell, or whatever 
language he may use. The following remarks will exemplify its 
astonishing energy and success :— 

During the whole of the pertod which elapsed between the 
commencement of the Christian era and the Reformation, it does 
not appear that more than from thirty to forty versions of the 
Scriptures were made in the various languages and dialects of the 
world: from the time of the Reformation, to the institution of the 
British and Foregn Bible Society, the number of translations 
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had been increased to about seventy: but the Report of this 
institution, in 1821, states the number of versions made, re-trans- 
lated, or re-printed by that Society, or the auxiliaries and con- 
nexions of the establshment, to be 139, beside several others in 
different stages of advancement towards completion ; eighty-eight 
of which had been made since the formation of the Institution, 
and eight others had been re-translated. It is further worthy of 
remark, that Perenot, a celebrated French bibliographer, calcu- 
lated, in 1810, that at that period there had been from 14,000 to 
15,000 editions of the Scriptures printed since the invention of 
printing, amounting, as he conjectures, to 75,000,000. of copies, 
which, if correct, would give an average of 203,000 copies annu- 
ally, dating the era of printing in 1440; a number which is pro- 
bably excessive, as he supposes every edition to have consisted of 
5000 copies. But although this includes the circulation of the 
Scriptures by every association, in every nation where printing was 
employed, it is far short of the average number issued from the 
presses of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and its connex- 
ions, since its establishment in 1804. In 1822 the total issue 
from the beginning had amounted to 6,056,306 copies, averaging 
more than 336,450 annually from its commencement: the issue 
of the year 1822 alone being 610,723 copies. 

To such mighty efforts for the dissemination of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Papal Hierarchy could not be expected to be Indifferent: 
but most assuredly it required a more than common knowledge of 
the genius and unaltered character of the Romish Church, not to 
be astonished at hearing the thunders of the Vatican rolling with 
repeated peals the most tremendous threatenings against the Bible 
Societies, in the face of Europe, in order to suppress them where- 
ever the Papal denunciations could be aubsreete The restrictive 
policy of the Greek Church, so similar, in many respects, to that 
of Rome, had.began to yield to more enlightened views, and to 
the influence of the politic and energetic Emperor ALEXANDER, 
who had not only patronized Bible Societies in his dominions, but 
had consented to a translation of the Scriptures into the modern 
Russ ; the old or Slavonian version, made in the ninth century, 
having become obsolete and unintelligible to the common people. 
And although by an old ecclesiastical law of the Russian Church, 
which even the Emperor is said to have no power to alter, ‘‘ No 
Heathen, under Russian sway, shall be converted to Christianity 
and baptized, but by the Russian Greek Clergy,” yet the extraor- 
dinary exertions of the Russian Emperor to promote the general 
diffusion of the Sacred Writings, in which all denominations and 
all ranks harmoniously united, had marked a new era in the annals 
of northern history, and exhibited an illustrious example of dig- 
nified policy and Christian liberality. Alarmed at the rapid 
progress of Bible Societies, not-only in countries strictly Protes- 
tant, but in countries more allied in practice to those immediately 
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under papal influence, a Brief or Bull* was issued by the Court 
of Rome against Bible Societies, which astounded the most vio- 
lent partizans of the Romish Church, and for a season induced 
the very Catholics themselves to designate it as “a spurious in- 
strument,” and “a forgery of English manufacture!” This Bull 


was addressed to the Archbishop of Gnezn, Primate of Poland, 


and was dated Rome, June 29th, 1816. This was succeeded by 
another to the Archbishop of Mohilow or Mohiloff, on the 3d of 
September, in the same year. ‘The latter prelate, whose see had 
been erected into an archbishopric by. Catherine II., had cordially 
united in the dissemination of the Scriptures; the former was 
regarded as the special agent of Rome. 

The direct object of these Bulls was defeated by the interposi- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia; but unhappily the influence of 
them was felt powerfully in other countries, under the governments 
of Austria and Bavaria. ‘The Austrian Court excluded the good 
offices of the Bible Societies, not only from the imperial, but also 
from the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria; and 
caused an Edict to be issued against such Societies by the Hun- 
garian government, which was secondéd by a Declaration of a 
similar nature, by the Archbishops and Bishops. 

In consequence of these public rescripts, three chests, containing 
upwards of 400 Bohemian Bibles, were forcibly seized, and only 
delivered up, after a long and vexatious detention, on condition 
that the individual to whom they had been consigned would en- 
gage that they should be exported out of the country, at his own 
expense; and the Nuremberg Society was suppressed by an order 
from the Bavarian Court. fn the State of ‘Tuscany, the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures was suppressed ; and at Naples, a number 
of copies, said to be 500, of the London edition of the Italian 
Testament, were burned. “In every part of the States of Italy,” 
said Dr. Pinkerton, “1 have found the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers united in opposition to the Buble Society.” 

In 1819, the Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda at 
Rome sent a Circular Letter to the Catholic Prelates of Ireland, 
dated September 18th, warning them against those schools into 
which the reading of the Bible had been introduced, and which 
were distinguished as Bible Schools. Another Brief is said ,to 
have been issued to the same Prelates, dated, ‘ From the palace 
of the Propagonda Fide, Rome, 14th of August, 1820.” It de- 
signates the schools in which Bibles are used, as “ Schools of a 
Bible Society, which have been set up in almost every part of 
Ireland; upholden with the resources and by the patronage of 
the higher anti-Catholic gentry,”—-“ who make use of Bibles 
rendered into English by that Bible Society, and pregnant with 
errors ;” and reminds the Prelates, that “it is indispensably re- 


* The official mandates or orders issued by the Pope, have received this name 
from the bulla, or seal affixed to them. 
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quisite to make every possible effort, in order to recall the useful 
sort from the pernicious schools ; and to admonish the parents, 
that they are not, by any means, to suffer their offspring to be led 
into error;” advising “the setting up of Catholic Schools, wherein 
to educate the poor and the peasanty in a course of moral instruc- 
tion and reputable learning.” 

But, that the reader may have the opportunity of judging of the 
spirit of Popery as exhibited in these important documents, they 
are here subjained. (except the last-mentioned, which the ex- 
tracts already given have rendered unnecessary,) from the reading 
of which every true Protestant, we coneeive, will rise with sincere 
thankfulness for the power to possess, and the privilege to read, 
his Bible in his native tongue.* 


*The authorities upon which the writer has chiefly depended are, the “ Anti- 
biblion ;” Biair’s “ Letters on the Revival of Popery ;’ Owen’s “History of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ;” “ Reports of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ;” Pe1enot, “ Dictionnarre des Livres condamnes au Feu ;” the “ Lite- 
rary Panorama ;” the ‘ Evangelical,” “ Congregational,” and “ Baptist Maga- 
zines ;”’ and the authors referred to in “ Illustrations of Biblical Literature.” 


(To be Continued.) yey ,@ / 09 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Rerort of a Committee appointed by the Society for the prevention 
of Pauperism, in the city of New-York, on the expediency of erecting an 
Institution for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. 

The object of this Report is, to shew the expediency and necessity of 
erecting a “ House of Refuge” tor young delinquents, of both sexes, 
with a view, if possible, to save them from future crimes, and from their 
inseparable consequence, future misery. We give the following extracts 
from this very able report, with a hope that we may aid, in some small] 
degree, those humane individuals who have associated for this purpose, 
in accomplishing so important and benevolent an object. The Report 
commences by stating the gradual progress of human: amelioration, 
through the intervention of knowledge and Christian philanthropy, and 
proceeds to shew, that, notwithstanding the improvements introduced into 
our prison discipline, there still remain defects which ought to be reme- 


died. 


‘‘ Amonc the evils,” says the Report, “and abuses which ob- 
struct the operation of this system, and most powerfully counte- 
ract the reformatory influence of imprisonment, is the want of 
classification among prisoners, the indiscriminate assemblage of 
persons of all ages and degrees of guilt, and the inevitably cor- 
rupting tendency of such an intercourse. The very imperfect 
structure and the crowded state of our prisons, absolutely forbid 
the application of an adequate remedy for this deplorable evil. 
So notorious is the demoralizing nature of some of those insti- 
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tutions which are called Penitentiaries,—so generally do those 
who are liberated from them come out more vile and corrupt, and 
We more skilful in the various modes of depredation than when 
ih they entered ;—and so seldom do they manifest any signs of 
ey reformation, that these places have acquired the appellayon of 
a i Schools and Colleges of crime. The amount of injury sustained 
mit by the lamentable defects in the regulations of our city and state 
Mal prisons, is so great,—to such an extent is the younger class of 
} prisoners initiated in the mysteries of wickedness, by this expo- 














































" q sure, it is a questionable point, in the estimation of many persons, 
; it whether the present system, with all its expensive apparatus, and 
i all its show of lenity and moral treatment, is not more inauspicious 


f 
ida to public tranquility, than the simple incarceration and corporal 

chastisements, the whipping pests, pillories, and croppings, of 
former times. The experience, nevertheless, of some of the 
prisons in the United States, whose discipline is the most exact, 
and where classification is an object of careful attention; and the 
growing experience of England, and other countries of Europe, 
where the sanguinary codes which have been for ages in operation, 
| are beginning to yield, in practice, to the more rational and 
humane substitution of hard labour, restricted diet, solitary con- 
finement, and judicious classification ; afford unquestionable evi- 
dence, that the energies of the law in the suppression of crime, —_| 
are most potent and availing, when directed with a constant refe- =| 
rence to the moral faculties of our nature; and when clothed with , 
that spirit which seeks to restore, in order that it may safely for- | 
if ive. 

li “The great object of the institution of civil government, is to 
cut advance the prosperity, and to increase the happiness of its sub- 
HOG] jects. The agents of the government, become, in this point of 
| view, the fathers of the people; and it may surely be ranked 

among the duties incident to this paternal care, not only that those 

iM who are guilty of crime should receive the chastisement due to 
ii their offences, but that no pains should be spared to remove the 
causes of offence, and to diminish, as far as possible, the sources 
of temptation and corruption. This obligation applies with pecu- 
liar force to the case of juvenile offenders ;—a class whose in- 
creasing numbers, and deplorable situation in this city, loudly call 
ae ' for the more effective interposition of its police, and the benevo- 
i lent interference of our citizens in general. 

“To this class of guilty unfortunates, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism, beg leave to solicit the attention of their 
fellow-citizens, in the earnest hope, that means may be devised to 
H rescue from the lowest degradation, and from the danger of utter 
a ruin, hundreds and thousands of the youth of this city, of both 
sexes, whose crimes and misery arise, in a very marked degree, 
from the neglect of those who ought to be their guardians and pro- 
bah: tectors. 
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‘Every person that frequents the out-streets of this city, must 
be foreibly struck with the ragged and uncleanly appearance, the 
vile language, and the idle and miserable habits of great numbers 
of children, most of whom are of an age suitable for schools, or 
for some useful employment. The parents of these children, are, 
in all probability, too poor, or too degenerate, to provide them 
with clothing fit for them to be seen in at school ; and know not 
where to place them in order that they may find employment, or 
be better cared for. Acctistomed, in many instances, to witness 
at home, nothing in the way of example, but what is degrading ; 
early taught to observe intemperance, and to hear obscene and 
profane language without disgust ; obliged to beg, and even en- 
couraged to acts of dishonesty, to satisfy the wants induced by the 
indolence of their parents,—what can be expected, but that such 
children will, in due time, become responsible to the laws for 
crimes, which have thus, in a manner, been forced upon them? 
Can it be consistent with real justice, that delinquents of this 
character, should be consigned to the infamy and severity of 
punishments, which must inevitably tend to perfect the work of 
degradation, to sink them still deeper in corruption, to deprive 
them of their remaining sensibility to the shame of exposure, 
and establish them in all the hardihood of daring and desperate 
villany ? Is it possible that a Christian community, can lend its 
sanction to such a process, without any effort to rescue and to 
save? If the agents of our municipal government stand towards 
the community in the moral light of guardians of virtue,—if they 
may be justly regarded as the political fathers of the unprotected, 
does not every feeling of justice urge upon them the principle, of 
considering these juvenile culprits as falling under their special 
guardianship, and claiming from them the right which every child 
may demand of its parent, af being well instructed in the nature 
of its duties, before it is punished for the breach of their obser- 
vance? Qught not every citizen, who has a just sense of the 
reciprocal obligations of parents and children, to lend his aid to 
the administrators of the law, in rescuing those pitiable victims of 
neglect and wretchedness, from the melancholy fate which almost 
inevitably results from an apprenticeship in our common prisons ? 

“In order to arrive at a more correct understanding of the 
amount of the evils alluded to, the committee have to state, that 
they have been furnished by the District Attorney, H. Maxwell, 
Esq. with an abstract of those persons who were brought before 
the Police Magistrates, during the year 1822, and sentenced either 
to the City Bridewell, from ten to sixty days or to the Peniten- 
tiary-from two.to six months. The list comprehends more than 
four hundred ang fiftygpersons, all under twenty-five years of age, 
and a very considerable number of both sexes between the ages of 
nine and sixteen. None of these have been actually charged with 
crime, or indicted and arraigned for trial. It includes those only, 
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who are taken up as vagrants, who can give no satisfactory account? 
of themselves ;—children, who profess to have no home, or 
whose parents have turned them out of doors and take no care of 
them,—beggars and other persons discovered in situations which 
imply the intention of stealing, and numbers who were found 
sleeping in the streets or in stables. ‘These miserable objects are 
brought to the Police Office under suspicious circumstances,—and, 
according to the result of their examinations, they are sentenced 
as before mentioned. Many of these are young people on whom 
the charge of crime cannot be fastened, and whose only fault is, 
that they have no one on earth to take care of them, and that they 
are incapable of providing for themselves. Hundreds, it is be- 
lieved, thus circumstanced, eventually have recourse to petty 
thefts ; or if females, they descend to practices of infamy, in 
order to save themselves from the pinching assaults of cold and 
hunger. ‘The list furnished us affords numerous instances, espe- 
cially of females, who request to be sent to the Penitentiary, as a 
favour,—as their only resource and refuge from greater evils. 

“The District Attorney, in the explanations which accompany 
his abstract, observes, ‘ that many of each description might be 
saved from continued transgression, no one can doubt, who will 
examine the statement that I have made from the records of the 
Police Office for the year 1822. This abstract contains the 
names of more than four hundred and fifty persons, male and 
female, none over the age of twenty-five, many much younger, 
and some so young as to be presumed incapable of crime. 

*¢ * All these have been convicted by the Police Magistrates as 
disorderly persons and imprisoned as such. 

‘ * Many others, not mentioned, have been discharged, from 
an unwillingness to imprison, in hope of reformation, or under 
peculiar circumstances. 

“ ¢ Many notorious thieves, infesting the city, were at first, idle, 
vagrant boys, imprisoned for a short period to keep them from 
mischief. A second and a third imprisonment is inflicted, the 
prison becomes familiar and agreeable, and at the expiration of 
their sentence, they come out accomplished in iniquity. 

** ¢] have already mentioned,’ observes the District Attorney, 
‘that this statement does not include prisoners, indicted and tried,’ 
at the Court of Sessions. ‘At each term of the Court (the terms 
are once a month) the average number of lads arraigned for petty 
thefts, is five or six; and I regret to state, that lately high crimes 
have been perpetrated in several instances, by boys not over six- 
teen, who, at first, were idle, street vagrants, and, by degrees, 
thieves, burglars and robbers.’ ” ; 


(To be continued.) wee A /3 oO 
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Religious and Missionary Intelligence. 


From the Wesleyan 


Methodist Magazine. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. JOSEPH NIGHTINGALE, 
Author of “ The Portraiture of Methodism,” published in 1807. 


We have received, just as this sheet 
was about to be put to press, a Letter 
which, at the desire of its Author, we 
hasten to lay before the Public. 
have not time nor space for many ob- 
servations upon it; nor are they neces- 
sary. We may, perhaps more advanta- 
geously, leave this unsolicited document 
to tell its own affecting and monitory 
tale.—Many of our readers are probably 
aware that Mr. NigHTINGALE was in 
early life a Member, for some time, of 
the Methodist Society ; that he after- 
wards departed from the truth of the 
Gospel, and became a Minister among 
the Unitarians; and that, during that 
period, he published the book called a 
“‘ Portraiture of Methodism” referred to 
in his Letter. We cordially rejoice that 
it has pleased God to bring him to a 
better mind; and that it has been his 
own earnest and importanate request 
that his change of sentiment should be 
publicly announced. It is proper just 
to add, that, though the views described 
in this Letter have been repeatedly, and 
in the strongest manner, avowed by Mr. 
N., during his illness, for many months 
past, it was only, as its date intimates, 
very recently that he executed the reso- 
lution which he had often declared of 
committing them to paper; and that it 
was written under circumstances of 
great bodily suffering, which will suffi- 
ciently apologize for its brevity, on 
some points respecting which enlarge- 
ment would have been satisfactory, and 
with all those presumptions of unques- 
tionable sincerity, which can be afforded 
by the writer’s expectation of almost 
immediate dissolution —O that all who 
have departed from the ways of God, 
may in like manner receive “ repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth,” 
and find mercy of the Lord that bought 
them! “ There is joy in the presence of 
the Angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 





“ Peckham, Oct. 25, 1823. 
*¢ My Dear Sir, 

“To-morrow, should J live to see it, 
{which is, I believe, rather doubtful,) I 
shall have attained my forty-ninth year, 
-—and about twenty of those years have 


Vor. VIL. 


We. 


elapsed since I resigned my ticket as 
a member of the Methodist Society 
into your hands. Oh, what a twenty 
years have they been! I would give 
twenty worlds, did I possess them, to 
have them recalled! Twenty years! 
Good God! what a length of time !— 
and that, too, a great part of it, spent 
in the public defence of doctrines, 
which, however plausible at first sight, 
I find now, when death stares me imme- 
diately in the face, shrink from my 
grasp, and refuse me one gleam of con- 
solation against the terrors of a broken 
law, and the horrors of a guilty con- 
science! Others may, for ought I know, 
have found refuge in what is called, ‘Ra- 
tional Christianity.’ To their own Mas- 
ter they stand or fall ; I quarrel with no 
one ;—my time is too short,—my bodily 
strength too weak, to enter into the 
intricacies of religious dispute. I em- 
brace, therefore, a moment’s remaining 
strength, to beg of you, for myself, to 
protest before the religious public, against 
all doctrines of faith, in which the great, 
and leading, and incontrovertible doc- 
trine of Divine Influence, as generally 
taught by evangelical Christians, does 
not form an essential point.’ If a know- 
ledge of salvation by the forgiveness of 
sin can be obtained; if a man can 
be able to say that he feels the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart,—that. 
Christ dwelleth in him the hope of 
glory,—that his sins are pardoned, and 
he can call God his reconciled Father ; 
if he can have the Spirit of Adoption, 
so as to cry, Abba, Father;—if he 
can know that he is passed from death 
unto life, being born again of the Spirit ; 
— if all this can take place, without a 
cordial reception of the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, and those other 
great doctrines usually connected there- 
with, then I would gladly say to such 
a one, ‘ This is the way, walk thou in 
it.” But [ am compelled, as far as I 
feel my own soul concerned, with all 
the seriousness and earnestness of a dying 
man, to attest, that I have made the 
experiment, and tt has failed; hence, 
I have been driven once more to seek 
refuge in the Blood of Atonement. I 
cannot give you a long detail; suffice it 
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to say, that I have once more found 
peace and joy in believing ; and that I 
die happy, under a sense of the divine 
pardon, obtained for me by the blood 
and righteousness of my dear Redeemer 
and Lord, Jesus, the Friend of sinners. 
‘It is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous 
in our eyes!’ Glory be to sovereign 
grace! 

“ And now I have only further to re- 
quest of you, that you will give publicity 
to this my solemn protest against the 
light spirit in whieh ‘The Portraiture 





of Methodism’ was written. Iam aly 
sorry for having published that foolis 
book ;—for.the grief it has given to many 
of the dear children of God,—and for 
the vile and wicked use which, on many 
occasions, has been made of the publi- 
cation. Should I, after all, be restored 
to health, it is my intention to publish 
more at length on this all-important sub 
ject. 
“ Yours, very truly, 
“ JosepH NIGHTINGALE.” 


——— 


LETTER FROM BISHOP M‘KENDREE. 


Huntsville, Dec. 1, 1823. 

Dear Sir, 

In consequence of the indisposition 
of Bishop Roserts, by which he was 
prevented from attending the Missouri 
Conference, a laborious duty fell upon 
me. But although I am pressed down 
with the weight of years, I have been 
wonderfully supported, both in travel- 
ling to the Conference andin performing 
the duties incumbent on the Superin- 
tendency. We had a time of much 
peace and harmony, of sweet inter- 
course with each other, and with God. 
The hearts of the preachers appear to 
be in the work. They seemed to re- 
ceive their appointments with much 
cheerfulness ; and to go forth with en- 
ergy and courage to the parts of the 
work assigned thein. From these aus- 
picious circumstances my hopes, in re- 
gard to the result, are sanguine. May 
God grant that they may be more than 
realized. 

The work of our ministers in this part 
of the eontinent is greatly enlarging, 
and spreading out into the very frontiers 
of the country, so as to embrace several 
Indian tribes within the bounds of the 
Conference. A vast field for Missionary 
labour is here opening before us in the 
extreme parts of the American popula- 
tion, and among the Indian tribes. — 
Several of the latter, in particular the 
Shawnees and Delawares appear to be 
ripening for instruction, not only in the 
arts of civilized life, but also in the doc- 
trines of the gospel. 

The success we have already met with 
in our Indian Missions, in reference 
more especially to Sandusky, affords 
strong indications, that God has a great 
work for us to do among them. This 
calls upon us for increasing exertions to 
earry to them the word of life. 

I hope, my dear sir, that the Missionary 


spirit, the true spirit of Methodism, wilt 
increase in this Conference, and that 
branches to the Missouri Conference 
Missianary Society will be formed, by 
which funds will be put into our hands 
to enable us to carry the gospel to our 
Indian brethren. 

The attention of our Missionary, Jesse 
Watkenr, has been directed to those In- 
dians who may be found inclined to 
hear the word of Christ within the 
bounds of this Conference. He has la- 
boured the last year, chiefly, in destitute 
places within the Missouri district, and, 
in the latter part of the year, with con- 
siderable success. The drafts on the 
treasury of the Parent Society for him, 
and for brother SreruHenson, have been 
referred to Bishop Roserts. 

From the Fourth Annual Report, I 
see that the Missouri Conference Mis- 
sionary Society has been acknowledged. 
However, the place for the Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Parent Society from this 
Conference, I discover is blank. This Tf 
see, according to a note, is attributed 
to want of information. Permit me, 
therefore, to say that Bro. Joun Scripps 
was duly elected to the office. The So- 
ciety there is forming branches and do- 
ing well; they are spirited in the Mis 
sionary cause, and should be encouraged 
by you, and as they are remote from the 
source of information, you would dowel! 
to communicate whatever would tend to 
their advantage. The President, Bro. 
M‘ ALLISTER, has received your late re- 
port. Direct your letters to the Presi- 
dent, or John Scripps, St. Louis. 

From a letter written to me by Bro. 
STEPHENSON, it appears, that although his 
debility of body kas prevented him from 
working much in the ministry, his la- 
bours have not been entirely without 
effect. The prospect in the Arkansas is 
very promising. 
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REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN HINSDALE, PITTSFIELD CIRCUIT. 


Extract of a Letter communicated by the Rey. B. Hrpparp. 


‘Tuis work commenced in the hearts 
of a few professors of religion, who 
agreed to meet every Wednesday even- 
ing for prayer. After continuing their 
meetings through the principal part of 
the summer, they began to witness an- 
swers to their intercessions, by a gradual 
increase in their number, a more en- 
gagedness of mind, and an increasing 
solemnity among the people generally. 
On Sabbath a sermon was preached on 
Luke xiv. 17, ‘‘ Come, for all things are 
ready.” On the following Wednesday 
evening, at a general prayer meeting, 
many appeared under conviction for sin, 
and six or seven young people gave evi- 
dence of having obtained pardon in the 
blood of Jesus. 

From this time the gracious work of 
conviction and conversion, mightily pre- 
vailed. I will mention one instance, as 
being somewhat extraordinary. A young 
man being absent from home, was seized 
with such horror of mind, that on his 
return to his home, he could not sleep. 
The family was much alarmed. A Bible 
was carried into his chamber, and a 
friend read to him the gracious promises 
made to penitent sinners; after strug- 
gling in extreme agony of soul for some 
time, the Friend of sinners spoke peace 


to his troubled soul. He immedjately 
went to his parents, and told them what 
God had done for him. 

The succeeding Wednesday evening, 
the congregation was still larger, and 
the meeting was enlivened by the pre- 
sence, and the pointed testimonies of 
those recently converted. “ The word 
of God mightily prevailed” at this meet- 
ing. Sighs and tears were witnessed in 
every direction, and some praised the 
Lord for the wonders of redeeming iove. 
This, indeed, was a glorious season. 
Sinners trembled, and saints rejoiced. 
To particularize all the instances of con- 
version would require“more time than I 
have to spare, and, perhaps, would not 
be interesting to readers in general, 
though to those who are ag 
concerned it might be desirable. - 
fice it, therefore, to say, that in this part 
of the town more than forty bave, as. we 
humbly hope, obtained an interest in the 
Redeemer, twenty-five of whom have 
united themselves to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and six to other denomi- 
nations. Thus far, those who have pro- 
fessed religion, have manifested a con- 
sistency of character and conduct. May 
they endure to the end! 

Hinsdale, Nov. 1822. 


=== 
WORK OF GOD ON NOLACHUCKY CIRCUIT. , 


I will give you a short account of the 
work of God on Nolachucky cireuit. 

Two years ago I was appointed to this 
circuit. It was large, and some very 
difficult cases occurred. In general, re- 
ligion was rather low, but through the 
mercy of God things took a favourable 
turn in the spring, the old members be- 
gan to stir up; and the neighbouring 
people began to attend our meetings in 
the summer and fall. We had three 
Camp-meetings, which the Lord made 
a blessing to hundreds. At these three 
meetings two hundred and sixty-three 
were added to our society. At the 
Camp-meeting near Newport, we had 
the pleasure of seeing upwards of eighty 
in the altar at once, who professed con- 
version at the meeting. Upwards of five 
hundred and fifty members have been 
added to the societies in this circuit for 
this year,—and the most of them in the 
possession of the direct witness of the 
Spirit. 
_ Last fall T was again appointed to the 
same circuit, with two others, J. Rics 





and D. Cummincs. We enlarged the 
circuit to six weeks; and the work of 
God still continued to revive through 
the year and still goes on with great 
success. We had about eight hundred 
members when I was appointed to the 
circuit; ‘we now number more than 
eighteen hundred. The Lord indeed is 
doing wonders for Nolachucky circuit. 

There is also a good work in some 
parts of the Holston district. I attended 
two or three Camp-Meetings in that dis- 
trict this fall. At the Camp-meeting 
near Jonesborough, there were two hun- 
dred and two joined society; and at the 
one held near Rutledge, seventy-four 
were united to the society. In this re- 
vival there has been a number of the 
respectable and wealthy, from the Gene- 
ral down to the poor African. This is 
the work of the Lord, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes; and our hearts will 
say, ‘“‘ Not unto us, but unto thy name, 
O Lord be the glory.” 


Yours, &c. Georck EIN. 
Greene County, Ten. Nov. 5, 1823. 
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STATE OF RELIGION IN BRIDGETOWN, NEW-JERSEY. 


Bridgetown, Dec. 9, 1823. 
Dear BRETHREN, 

I rejoice to inform you that the Lord 
is favouring this part of our Zion with 
an out-pouring of his Holy Spirit. Since 
our last Conference we have received 
about thirty-five probationers, most of 
whom are young men, of good standing 
in society, and who promise fair to be 
both the ornament and strength of our 
Church. Our increase has been gradual, 
averaging about five every month. We 
have a general class-meeting the first 
sabbath in every month, at which time 
only we receive probationers, and admit 
members. 

This plan I have found profitable both 
here and elsewhere. It is admirably 
calculated in my opinion to promote a 
spirit of union amongst the different 
classes, and to give interest and solem- 
nity to the reception of members. 

Our prospects lately have become 
more flattering than they have been.— 
Our congregations evidence their attach- 
ment to the word preached, by fixed 


attention and deep solemnity; and not 
unfrequently, does their heart-felt an- 
guish and sorrow for sin, show itself by 
showers of tears, mental groanings, and 
earnest cries for mercy and salvation— 
not long since for the first time, I gave 
an invitation to mourners to surround 
the altar, to implore the Divine mercy in 
the forgiveness of their sins; and to my 
astonishment, in Jess than one minute 
the altar was crowded, while the congre- 
gation generally seemed to experience 
something like an electric shock. The 
next time I invited the mourners farward, 
I had the two front benches cleared, and 
they filled the altar, the two seats, and 
required more room. Upon the whole, 
{ think, I am safe in saying that the 
Lord is working powerfully in many 
hearts. 

I shall conclude this by requesting 
your — for our prosperity hoping 
that the God of love will add to our 
numbers and to our graces, and bles: 
you with all spiritual blessings. 

C. Pitman. 


MISSIONS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 


River Gampia.—Mr. Morean has lately been up the River Gambia with 
Masor Grant, whose object was to form a settlement considerably in the inte- 
rior. The following are extracts from his Journal. 


On March 15th, 1823, we passed 
Lemon-lIsland, which is recommended 
by the King of Calubah for our settle- 
ment. (Thermometer 76.) The river 
here appears beautiful. The trees on 
the banks are more various in their 
foilage, and are interspersed with shrubs 
in full bloom ; and the ground behind 
appears, by its natural produce, to be of 
an excellent quality. The land is beau- 
tifully diversified with mountains, and 
large majestic trees. The river here is 
about two hundred yards over: its surface 
is as glass; and its course between this 
and Yannemuroo is frequently interrupt- 
ed by islands, which enliven the scene. 
The banks are thinly peopled; and 
thousands of acres of land, which would 
pay the husbandman a thousand fold of 
this country’s grain for his labour, are 
unoccupied, except by reptiles and 
heasts of prey 

16th.—At eleven o'clock we held 
divine service on the deck, but I was 
much interrupted while preaching ; the 
sessel being under way, which engaged 


the attention of the sailors, and some 
natives coming on board with palm- 
wine. The Thermometer, in the cabin, 
was 84; but held in the sun, on the deck, 
it rose to 103. The King of Codiger 
came on board with palm-wine. 
18th-—We came to anchor.at Finde- 
fulle, in the King of Barda’s dominions. 
A messenger was sent to invite the King 
to meet Mayor Grant, but he was afraid 
tocome. His General, however, a great 
warrior, and two other men, came, and 
said that the King was engaged with a 
great Marraboo, endeavouring to settle 
the war. The Major told them that his 
object in coming up the river was, to 
show them his wish to maintain friend - 
ship with them ; and having made them 
a present, he appointed to meet their 
King on our return. We then went 
ashore at Findefulle ; which consists of 
a factory, belonging to Mr. Jower, and 
two or three huts. Here we found 
many gold-merchants, who gave tte 
Major much information concerning the 
country and the river. They seemed 
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Missions tn Western Africa. 


particularly guarded in giving their opin- 
ion as to an English settlement being 
formed in the King of Woolly’s land. 
An old man, in reference to the King, 
said, That it was possible, by a gift, to 
get a surly dog to come to you, but a 
small thing would make him bite the 
hand that feeds him. I asked them, if I 
should come to live in that part, if they 
would consent to have their children 
instructed by me. The Tillibo men re- 
plied, that they should be glad of it, if I 
would teach them to weigh gold, which 
I promised them I would do. The King 
of Bardar, who yesterday refused to 
come to us, when he saw the present 
which the Major had sent him, concluded 
he was on friendly terms ; and travelled 
after the vessel on the bank of the river, 
till he overtook us. He had brought 
two bullocks as a present, and came on 
board with his suite. The Major told 
him that he was come up to secure the 
friendship of the Kings, and to take no- 
tice of the manner in which the Traders 
were treated by them ; and that he de- 
signed to form a settlement as far up as 
he could, and asked him concerning 
different places. He seemed of opinion 
that no situation further on was so eligi- 
ble as Findefulle. 

20th.—This morning, the thermometer 
was at 80; it was very pleasant on deck 
beforethesunrose. Weall have abundant 
reason to be thankful to Gop, that we 
have so far enjoyed uninterrupted health. 
I was informed by a man who is much 
up the river, that it is more healthy here 
than nearer the coast. The people were 
sitting on the banks of the river, some 
of whom were much astonished at the 
appearance of the schooner, having 
never before seen any thing but small 
craft or canoes. One of them inquired if 
the masts of the vessel were trees which 
grew up from the bottom. 

The Foollahs seem to be a scattered 
race of people, and are found in every 
direction. They reside among different 
nations, by permission of their Kings. 
They employ themselves in keeping 
cattle and growing corn, of which the 
Mandingoes demand of them as much 
as they please, being, as I am informed, 
almost entirely dependant for these 
articles upon the Foollahs, as they are 
themselves too indolent to cultivate the 
land. The act for the Abolition of the 
Slave-Trade seems to bave made a 


justice. 
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happy change in the circumstances of 
the Foollahs. An old Marraboo said, 
that when he used to trade up and down 
the river a few years ago, if a Foollab 
was then caught by the river-side, it was 
considered by a Mandingo a sufficient 
transgression to warrant his selling him 
for a slave; but now they come and go 
where they please, without fear. They 
bear a nearer resemblance to Europeans 
in the form of their features, than any 
I have yet seen in Africa. The nearest 
to them, in this respect, are the Loobies, 
a distinct race of people, who seem to 
have no settlement, but are constantly 
wandering from place to place, and 
make bow!s and calabashes. I inquired, 
if the Foollahs were related to the 
Loobies, and was informed that they 
had a tradition, that the chiefs of these 
tribes were originally white; two sons 
of one father. The Father of the Fool- 
lahs having always shown himself in- 
dustrious in cultivating the land, and 
taking care of the cattle, his father, at 
his death, left all he had to him: but 
Looby being idle, had nothing given 
him but an axe, with which he went into 
the woods to work for his living; and 
both tribes have continued in their re- 
spective occupations ever since. 

At three, Pp. m., we set off for the 
King’s Town, with Cah Munsong, or 
the River Alcaide, who was our guide. 
We found a great part of the town 
burned, as had been reported to us. 
The women and children fled from us, 
as though we were monstets, they hav- 
ing never seen a white man before. One 
young woman, however, distinguished 

erself from the rest by running for a 
calabash of water, and falling on her. 
knees, she presented it to the Major on 
our entering the town. I learned after- 
wards that the women present nothing 
to their friends, nor even to their hus- 
bands, but in the same humble and reve- 
rential posture. The Alcaide conducted 
us first to his own house, and thence to 
the palace, where the King sits under a 
tree to hold bis councils and administer 
A man who is at all acquainted 
with the Bible, cannot observe the man- 
ners and customs of these people with- 
out remarking many things which remind 
him of the Patriarchs and ancient Jews ; 
the primitive simplicity, together with 
many ancient customs, being retained 
among them.— Wesleyan Meth. Mag. 
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To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BRETHREN, 


Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 1823. 


By an early insertion of the following letter in the Magazine, you will 


oblige your friend and brother in Christ, 


S. Suarp. 


DEATH OF MRS. M‘ARTHUR. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 6th, 1809. 


My Dear Frienp, 

I again resume my pen to assure 
you of my continued friendship, to ex- 
press the most tender sympathy, and to 
alleviate as far as possible the grief your 
loss must have occasioned; by making 
you more fully acquainted with the hap- 
py circumstances of your sister’s death. 
I am urged to this melancholy and joyful 
task by her request, and will make it 
known in her own words, being more 
expressive than any I can use. “ Sister 
B. when I am dead write to my sister 
Jemima and tell her I have gone to 
glory.” Even this assurance is replete 
with satisfaction ; yet as you had not the 


' privilege of being with her, I am sensible 


it will afford you great consolation to 
have the particulars of her exercises 
through the last of her illness. { am 
deeply conscious of my inability to do 
justice to this subject, and feel a diffi- 
dence that almost urges me to silence: 
but her request and the satisfaction it 
will afford you induces me to proceed. 

I will begin from the night I wrote you 
last. I mentioned that she had received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, was 
not very comfortable, much tempted and 
harassed with the “fear of death,” com- 
plained of an unbelieving heart, consci- 
ous she was not prepared for Heaven, 
and that she said her afflictions rendered 
ber incapable of being as much engaged 
as she desired. When reminded that she 
had been a follower of the Lord in 
health, and that He would not forsake 
her in the “trying hour” of sickness, 
her usual answer was, “I have been a 
feeble follower indeed ” 

On Friday at noon she was very ill 
and inquired with visible alarm, if we 
did not think her dying: we assured 
her she was not. In about an hour she 
was better, and I concluded to go home 
to getsome sleep. When making rea- 
dy she called me, and said, “I have 
one request to make, and that is, that 





you will never leave me.” I told her I 
would not. In the evening her spirits 
seemed better, and she conversed freely. 
While sitting alone with her I mentioned 
the satisfaction it must afford her that 
her babe was gone. She said she had 
reflected on it with pleasure, and began 
telling me two dreams she had while at 
New-Mills last summer. She said, “in 
part I can explain one: my Margaretta 
and little Jemima* are gone, what do 
you think of the other part? can you 
explain it?” My answer was, “I know 
of no other interpretation than that you 
will soon get your feet fixed opon the 
‘Rock of Ages.’” OQ!” said she, “you 
are a most flattering interpreter, how 
happy would I be if this should be the 
case.” She then began talking of the 
other dream. [ said little, fearing she 
was too weak to converse so much. 
She told me she felt strange. I made 
no answer. QO! said she, “ come here.” 
I hastened to her bed-side and she re- 
peated again, “Oh how I feel.” In vain 
I attempted to compose her by telling 
her she was only a !ittle fatigued by con- 
versing too much. “No,” said she, “1 
am dying and that without hope.” 1 
stood a moment reflecting she may be 
going, shall I call the family? a second 
thought occurred, not the family now, 
and involuntarily she broke out into 
prayer, and called, “ Jesus! Jesus! Je- 
sus!” and before she had three times 
called on the all-prevailing name of Je- 
sus the cloud burst and her theme was 
changed to “Glory! Glory! Glory! I 
am going to or if She shouted and 
clapped her hands, those feeble hands, 
which for several days she could scarce- 
ly raise, she would clap, and with them 
clasped me in her arms, “ with strength 
renewed.” She seemed as if she would 
be out of bed, and continued shouting, 
“Glory! I am going to glory. O! that 


* Jemima was the daughte: of Rev. Solomon 
Sharp. 





















you could go with me.” Inow thought 
of the family and opened the door to 
call them to witness her poy: Scarcely 
was the dour opened before they heard 
ber in the store and kitehen. They 
were so astonished that they were hardly 
able to get up the stairs. 

Now you may imagine your happy 
sister surrounded by her weeping and 
yet rejoicing friends. The scene sur- 
passes all description. After these trans- 
ports had in a measure abated she re- 
quested us to pray. We kneeled down 
by her bed, and she broke out in prayer, 
but such a prayer I never heard. She 
plead the promises with such an holy 
boldness as is indescribable ; she con- 
versed with her adorable Deliverer as a 
man with a friend, often saying, “ how 
good thou art!” “ none ever saught Thy 
face in vain.” Her bodily pain now re- 
turned, she seemed to suffer more than 
ever, and again broke out in prayer for 
resignation, patience and suffering grace. 
About an hour after, she again broke 
out in praises, “a miracle! a miracle !” 
she now began to cry, “‘ 1 am a miracle, 
my soul and body both healed, I have 
not a single pain, here is glory in my 
soul.” She then repeated, 


‘‘ When Satan appears to stop up our path, 
And fills us with fears, we triumph by faith: 
He cannot take from us (tho’ oft he bas tried) 
The heart-cheering promise, The Lord will 
provide.” 
She then repeated the third verse of the 
first hymn, “ Jesus the name that charms 
our fears,” &c. She called her sister, 
and said, “QO! my dear Theodosia will 
you seek the Lord ? will you promise to 
get religion? O! do get it now, I want 
you to begin to pray, you must my dear 
sister, I want you to help me praise the 
Lord.” To her brother-in-law she said, 
“you too my dear Malchom must get 
relizion. O! do begin now.” She kissed 
him, saying, “I love you, you must 
seek the Lord: O! [ want you all to 
goto glory.” She then called the young 
woman and exhorted her to be faithful, 
saying, “you Nancy have got religion, 
O! help me to praise the Lord.” Em- 
bracing her mourning husband, she said, 
“0! that you could go to glory with 
me.” ‘To her esteemed friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Bartine, she said, “ Don’t you want 
to go to glory too?” After this she was 
tempted to fear it might be a delusion, 
and it was suggested to her that Satan 
had transformed himself into an angel of 
light. She mentioned this, but said, 
“he could not have given me the 
strength I had to praise the Lord ; he 
would not have made me call on Jesus 
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as I did. Again, she said, “’tis made 
known unto me, ‘ Thou shalt die and 
not live ;’ and she repeated over and 
over, ‘Thou shalt die and not live,’ 
saying, “itis a solemn sound.” After 
laying calm awhile she- began praising 
and repeating, “‘ Glory!” and requested 
the family might be called to see her 
go. I asked her if this was delusion. 
“QO! no,” she said, “it is a reality and 
Iam going toglory.” Scarcely had the 
family entered the room when she turn- 
ed to me with a most disappointod look, 
and said, ‘QO! I thought I was going to 
glory, but my spirit has come back. Q! 
that I may be resigned and willing to 
wait.” 

On Saturday she continued composed 
until night, when she was a little flighty. 
She told me she supposed this was occa- 
sioned by not sleeping after taking a 
dose of landanum. On Sunday she con- 
tinued much the same. All the follow- 
ing week she was delivered from her 
bodily sufferings, so that I almost flatter- 
ed myself with hopes of her recovery. 
She appeared as if her work was done, 
and with lamb-like patience she only 
waited for the coming of her Lord. No 
fears, no doubts, all tranquil, all serene. 
The language of the Poet forcibly oc- 
curred to my mind ;— 


“ Then ask the monster where’s thy sting ? 
And where’s thy victory boasting grave ?” 


For my own satisfaction I inquired if 
she remembered Friday evening ? Her 
answer was, “yes, and when I called 
you to my bed and told you! was dying 
without hope, you stood silent a mo- 
ment; I thought you had no hope of 
me ; but when you broke out in prayer: 
I felt encouraged and began to call on 
Jesus. How svon the answer came! it 
was like lightning. Are you not pleased 
that you stayed with me to witness the 
goodness of God to one of His most fee- 
ble followers ? O! none ever sought His 
face in vain.” On Tuesday evening she 
was evidently dying, and lay composed 
about an hour and I thought her speech- 
less. She then began to repeat, “Glory! 
Glory? Iam going to Glory.” Shecon- 
tinued in this way until a few minutes 
before she expired, which was on Satur- 
day morning at five o’clock. During alli 
this time she did not sleep, to. my know- 
ledge, but continued day and night 
praising God and repeating, ‘‘ Glory !” 
and Amen. “ Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
‘“‘ Behold the Saviour of mankind, Nailed 
to the shameful tree,” &c. but changed 
the words to “Behold the glory o! 
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mankind, Nailed to the shameful tree,’’ 
&c. She often repeated that hymn, “O 
the Lamb, the loving Lamb,” &c.— 
“Now,” she would say in the most 
solemn manner, “you are capable of 
calling upon God.” Toa friend she said, 
‘‘when you speak let it be to the pur- 
pose. Say nothing but Jesus! Glory !” 

1 often went to her bed and asked, 
are you in pain? “No.” Are you sick ? 
“No.” Do you want a drink? “ Yes.” 
What makes you say amen so often? 
“Glory!” was always the answer. She 
sung* a line or two of different hymns. 
One was 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are,” &c. 





* The late Dr. Rush, who was the ardent friend 
of evangelical piety, and often prescribed for the 
soul as well as the body of his patients, was the 
Physician that attended Mrs. M-Arthur during her 
last illness. He has been known to refer to her 
triumphaut death in his lectures delivered in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Speaking of her 
singing he used to say, “’Twas more than hu- 
man? ’twas angelic. Her singing chained me to 
her bed.” 


Not only her language but also her 
actions were so expressive of the joy 
and happiness, I might add of the glory 
that was revealed to her, that she would 
extend her dying arms and appear to be 
gazing with rapture on some friendly 
celestials, endeavouring in vain to make 
us sensible of their presence by pointing 
and saying, “‘ Don’t you see? O! there, 
Glory! Glory! is my own,” with such 
ecstacy as to astonish the favoured ones 
that witnessed this triumphant scene.— 
We could only wonder and adore the 
giver of life in death. 

She has gone. Your Lydia rests after 
lingering months in pain. The scene is 
changed. “ There the inhabitants shall 
no more say I am sick.” 

May these consoling reflections alle- 
viate your grief, and teach you to bless 
the hand that gives you with such confi- 
dence to say, “I sorrew not as those 
without hope.” 

With every possible wish for your 
welfare, I am as ever, 

Your sincere friend, 
Francenia Bupp. 


Poetry. 


TO MARIA. 
Reflections of a Mother on the Death of an Infant, aged nine months. 


And art thou gone, my Agnes? lovely child! 
And fied for ever from thy mother’s sight? 

Thou who so late my ling’ring hours beguil’d, 
And cheer’d me withaffection’s chaste delight. 


Ah my dear babe, how transient was thy stay, 
Among these gluries of deceitful kind! 
What kindred spirit beckon’d thee away, 
To leave me weeping in this vale bebind ? 


Did sorrow fright thee with her mournful voice, 
And bid thee from thy mother’s arms depart? 
Or did those joys above decide thy choice, 
And captivate so soon thy infant beart ? 


Or did affliction point thee to that bier, 
Where friendship breathes her last despairing 
sigh? 
Where blasted hope in anguish drops the tear, 
And bids adieu to joys beneath the sky ? 


Oh! Agnes, Agnes, lovely offspring say ? 
Had earth no beauties to attract thee here ¢ 

Could not such innocence as thine long stay 
Where scenes of visionary bliss appear ? 


Transient sojourner—sudden was thy fight,— 
A pleasant visitor on earth awhile. 
Then plum’d thy wing, and fled from morta) 
sight, 
No more our passing moments to beguile. 


Thy soft affections like the creeping vine, 
Held me a captive in thy fond embrace, 


And round my heart so closely did entwine, 


That torn; I can, their deep imp: essions trace. 


Oh! that engaging smile still moves my soul, 
When reason’s ray began so bright to shine, 


When that fond iook, my warm affections stole, 


And all the mother’s heart was lost in thine. 


But thou art loveiy still in death’s embrace ; 


Yess Agnes smiles as in a gentle sleep ; 


Tho’ cold as marble is her beauteous face, 


Consign’d to dust for angel bands to keep. 


Forgive, ob Jesus! Saviour of mankind, 


Who on this earth bast shed affection’s tear, 


If thou in me, a murm’ring thought can find, 


Oh! soothe my heart, and calm the rising fear. 


Content, that Agnes dwells above with thee, 


Fair plant to flourish in a milder air, 


And thus to bloom near that unfading Tree, 


Whose fruits the beatific millions share. 


From her short stay, I’ll learn that here below, 


No pleasure’s lasting, no possession’s sure, 


That ev’ry cup is wix’d with dregs of woe, 


And nought but heav’nly transports can 
endure. 


Patient I'll wait, tho’ anguish rends my heart, 


Till that bless’d call shall summons me away, 


Then gladly from this vale of woe depart, 


To join my Agnes in eternal day. 
MIRANDA. 
Baltimore, Nov. 3, 1823. 


